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policy based on European integration and the European Army. In 
the opinion of the S.P.D. efforts towards reunification must come 
first and nothing must be done to deepen the divisions between the 
two parts of Germany. Herr Ollenhauer told the Bundestag on 
28 April that his party was bound to the Western world and against 
the totalitarian system of Bolshevism, but believed that unity could 
be restored to the nation only if the Western Occupying Powers 
reached agreement with the Soviet Union. The policy of the 
Federal Government, which pursued a one-sided integration with 
the Western fringe of the European Continent and not with 
Europe, did not meet the issue. The party executive passed a 
resolution on 3 May declaring that the Federal Government must 
prevent the evolution of German partition into a lasting condition 
and the permanent loss of freedom to the zone occupied by the 
Soviets. . . The Occupying Powers could not be released from their 
obligation to terminate the division of Germany. 

The S.P.D.’s alternative proposal is for a coalition of the 
Scandinavian States, Great Britain, and the six States of Little 
Europe as an alternative to the European Political Community and 
E.D.C., and urges the resumption of the four-Power negotiations. 
It still believes that the German problem cannot be solved by it- 
self but only through a general détente. The Federal Republic 
should, in the Opposition’s view, contribute to the defence of 
Europe only if it is assured that the reunification of Germany is 
not thereby made more difficult and if the European security 
system is established within the framework of the United Nations. 
Political opponents within Germany and supporters of political 
integration abroad both describe this policy as negative, nationalist, 
bankrupt, and ‘opposition for the sake of opposition’. Its sup- 
porters can, however, at least claim that it has been no less consist- 
ent than that of the Federal Government. 

It will be recalled that the Federal Chancellor needed to form a 
Coalition Government after the elections in order to secure a 
two-thirds majority, since the C.D.U. had won 244 seats against 
the 151 of the S.P.D. Opposition.? There have been signs recently, 


1 News from Germany, May 1954. 

2 On 17 June a C.D.U. member of the Bundestag, himself a refugee, left the 
party and joined the Ail-German Block (B.H.E.) because he was dissatisfied 
with Government policy towards refugees. This secession wipes out the absolute 
majority of the C.D.U./C.S.U. in the Bundestag (244 votes out of a total of 487) 
but it has no immediate significance since Dr Adenauer can still count on 


sufficient votes from his coalition to give him the two-thirds majority he needs 
(324 out of 487). 
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according to a German commentator, that the unity of this 

coalition is now no longer as ‘cement-hard’ as the Chancellor 
would wish.? In a full-dress foreign affairs debate in the Bundestag 
on 29 and 30 April, however, the Government obtained a majority 
of 275 to 135 votes and thus a free hand in its foreign policy. The 
terms of the resolution gave renewed support to the policy of 
European integration on the basis of equality of rights and duties 
and looked to the Federal Government for the further develop- 
ment of this policy. On the Saar question it supported the reso- 
lution of the previous Bundestag of 2 July 1953 which had urged 
the Federal Government to make an end of the de facto separation 
of the Saar from Germany and to defend its legal position as a part 
of Germany. During the debate the Chancellor had laid down his 
Saar policy as: final settlement in the peace treaty; Europeaniza- 
tion to be approved by the Saar people; a European solution and 
not legalization of the status quo; full human rights to the people 
of the Saar; and no transformation of the Saar Territory into a new 
State. 

There is no reason to suppose that the Chancellor will fail to 
carry the Bundestag with him in support of the agreement be- 
lieved to have been reached between him and the French Deputy 
Prime Minister, M. Teitgens, in discussions in Paris on 20 May, 
if the French Parliament gives its approval. But the Free Democrat 
Party, which forms part of the coalition, has never wavered in its 
insistence that France has no right to the Saar and that a prior 
solution of the Saar question ought not to be a condition of French 
acceptance of E.D.C. About twenty Deputies belonging to the 
Free Democrats and to the All-German Block (the Refugee Party) 
voted against the Government on the resolution of 30 April. At the 
party conference of the F.D.P. Herr Dehler, leader of the party’s 
parliamentary group, was reported as saying that Europeanization 
is a ‘paper thesis’ when no ‘Europe’ exists and that if the French 
argued that they could not live without the Saar, then the German 
answer should be that they had lost their Eastern Territories and 
that 10 million expellees must also live.? These views, it should be 
pointed out, do not necessarily have the support of the party as a 


1 Die Gegenwart, 8 May 1954. The decision taken by the Bundestag (13 June), 
on a proposal of the Free Democrats that the Federal Assembly for the election 
of the next President of the Federal Republic should take place in West Berlin 
(instead of in Bonn) as an ‘all-German gesture’, may be taken as another 
indication of this fact. 

2 Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 10 May 1954. 
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whole. But there is undoubtedly approval in West Germany today 
for the two propositions that reunification is the foremost task of 
German foreign policy and that the Federal Government must 
now face alternatives to E.D.C.1 The leader in Die Gegenwart just 
quoted sums the matter up as follows: ‘Freedom, security, and 
unity are not the task of the S.P.D. but of everyone and also of the 
Government, since they always describe the Opposition’s sugges- 
tions as not genuine (wnecht). . . It is possible to be a good European 
even if one puts E.D.C. on one side, and one must also respect the 
opinion that it is equally possible to be a good German if one sup- 
ports the Chancellor’s integration policy with the same degree of 
conviction, as the best means of achieving the reunification of 
Germany in peace and freedom.’ 

It is evident that continued delay, and the possibility of eventual 
failure, in carrying through the policy of European integration has 
made some Germans ‘sovereignty conscious’. The Federal Re- 
public will not be free to pursue its own foreign and economic 
policy, and free from all restrictions on its sovereignty, until the 
Bonn Treaty has come into effect. It cannot, for example, enter 
into normal diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. In a debate in 
the Bundestag in April an F.D.P. deputy, Herr Karl Pfleiderer, 
referred to this gap in the Federal Republic’s diplomatic relations. 
He said that the determination not to recognize the Soviet zone 
as a second German State was only a part of the question; Ger- 
many’s relations with the Soviet Union as an Occupying Power 
and partner in the peace treaty was the other side of the picture, 
and he therefore suggested that an all-party parliamentary delega- 
tion should be sent by the Federal Parliament to Moscow. In 
Herr Pfleiderer’s view it was necessary for Western Germany 
‘carefully and cautiously to bind together the broken threads of her 
diplomatic relations’. On 18 May the parliamentary group of the 
Free Democratic Party supported Herr Pfleiderer’s initiative in a 
resolution which said that the alliance with the States of the 
Western world must be the basis of German foreign policy and was 
the condition of peace and freedom, but that it regarded the pro- 
posal as able to help in the normalization of Soviet-German 


' At the F.D.P. party conference in May the party’s military adviser, General 
Manteuffel, proposed a European Coalition Army within N.A.T.O. and com- 
posed of the six countries of ‘Little Europe’ with a joint Higher Command and 
General Staff, joint armament and planning authority, standardization of 


weapons and units, joint training schools for officers, joint parliamentary con- 
1, | joint budget. (zbid, 22 May 1954). 
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relations, in reunification, and in getting back German prisoners- 
of-war. 

It was perhaps hardly surprising that Herr Pfleiderer’s proposal 
raised the ghost of Rapallo both inside and outside Germany. 
Dr Adenauer, though first reported as saying in Hamburg that 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet were possible ‘in the foresee- 
able future’, refused to permit the sending of any parliamentary 
delegation to Moscow, and later said that the mere mention of such 
a proposal had done serious harm to West Germany. He con- 
demned what he called a zig-zag policy because it might lead to loss 
of confidence in Germany. Herr Pfleiderer has, however, reiter- 
ated his view that since reunification can come only by peaceful 
means Germany must talk to the Russians, and has said that in 
many German circles doubts exist whether it is not a mistake to 
rely so strongly on the West even though at the same time doubts 
must also exist about the Soviet standpoint on German reunifica- 
tion. Herr Pfleiderer seems to have had talks in March with a 
representative of the Soviet High Command in East Berlin. Yet 
there is nothing, it should be pointed out, in the record of this 
former diplomat to suggest that he himself is the mouthpiece of 
sinister forces or is even aiming at a new Rapallo. He has in the past 
always supported Dr Adenauer’s policy and in 1953 was a German 
delegate to the Council of Europe. 

Inevitably, perhaps, the Pfleiderer proposal has caused a certain 
amount of public discussion. A statement by Count Bismarck, 
Chairman of the Foreign Policy Committee of the C.D.U. in 
West Berlin, that the question of talks in Moscow ‘would occupy 
us seriously in the future (though only on the basis that the Federal 
Republic could never recognize the so-called East German 
Republic) since the outstanding question is reunification’,? 
brought on him the official dissociation of the Government. The 
most severe castigation was, however, reserved by the Chancellor 
for his fellow-member of the former Catholic Centre Party, ex- 
Chancellor Briining. 

Dr Briining reminded a Diisseldorf audience that the most suc- 
cessful period of East-West relations for Germany had been under 
the Chancellorship of Stresemann when she was a signatory of the 
Western treaty of Locarno and of a bilateral Eastern treaty of 


1 The Treaty of Rapallo between Russia and Germany signed on 22 April 
1922—Ed. 
® Christian Science Monitor, 13 May 1954. 
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Berlin which guaranteed Russia against aggression from or through 
Germany. This Dr Adenauer described as a pernicious and peri- 
lous political doctrine. Perhaps the Chancellor’s exasperation is 
partly due to the fact that the Pfleiderer proposal has undoubtedly 
done damage to the harmony within his coalition. Moreover, the 
reception accorded to it has caused some bitterness even in 
quarters which cannot be regarded as sympathetic towards the 
Communist East. The Siiddeutscher Zeitung, for example, wrote: 
‘Even the mere thought of an alternative foreign policy is for- 


bidden. . . Excuses are made for the French, but the Germans are 
(said to be) dreaming of Rapallo and never to have been serious 
over E.D.C.’! The Opposition condemned the Pfleiderer proposal 


and has declared that it will take no part in discussions on opening 
relations between Germany and the Soviet Union, for though the 
subject is very important the method is wrong, and the Social 
Democrats will not support private action by parties or individuals, 
which they do not regard as the right way of dealing with prob- 
lems of Germany’s national interests. On such matters the Govern- 
ment must deal with the four Occupying Powers.? The Opposition 
has also in fact made it clear that it believes Pfleiderer’s suggestion 
to have been inspired by big business interests in the F.D.P. who 
want to open up Eastern markets. 

That some business interests are concerned about Germany’s 
trade relations with the East is ‘clear enough quite apart from the 
Pfleiderer kite. Germans continue to think of Eastern Europe as 
their traditional market; in the early 1930s the exchange of Ger- 
man manufactured goods for imports from Eastern Europe of 
foodstuffs and raw materials—timber and oil, for example— 
accounted for over 40 per cent of the total German export trade 
and for over 13 per cent of her total imports. ‘Today they are watch- 
ing the progress of industrialization and the policy of economic 
integration in these countries with some misgivings. There is also a 
widespread belief that the Western Powers enjoy certain advant- 
ages over Germany in trade negotiation with the Eastern bloc, 
and the removal of controls has to some extent become a question 
of national prestige. Germany is a member of the Consultative 
Group Co-ordinating Committee (COCOM) in Paris, an ad- 
visory body for the co-ordination of Western policy on exports 
of strategic goods to the Communist world; but some German 


' Cited in Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 27 May 1954. 
® Neuer Vorwarts, 21 May 1954. 
B 
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industrialists appear to believe that as a result of the present three- 
Power discussions on the lifting of some of the embargoes Ger- 
many may be prevented from gaining access to the Eastern 
markets on a basis of equality with the Western Powers. 

Despite the remarkable post-war recovery made by the Federal 
Republic, German exporters are conscious of the fact that their 
country has not regained her place in world markets.' By 1953 
West Germany’s share in world exports was only 5-9 per cent of 
the total, compared with the 1936 proportions of 7-5 per cent for 
the corresponding area and 9-3 for the whole Reich. Her trade 
with China has made, it is true, great strides in 1953, but the 
volume of trade with Russia and the satellites has remained at a 
disappointingly low level. German trade with all the satellites ex- 
cept Rumania has up till now been conducted under bilateral 
trade and payments agreements which were first negotiated during 
the early post-war years. With Rumania, a trade and payments 
agreement was signed in Vienna on 8 February 1954 providing for 
formal clearing arrangements and an exchange of goods in 1954 
to a total value of $33 million both ways (more than twice the 1953 
level and roughly 25 per cent of her pre-war trade with Rumania). 
The importance of this agreement lies in the fact that, in the 
absence of diplomatic relations between the two countries, it has 
been negotiated in its entirety by the Ostausschuss der deutschen 
Wirtschaft (Eastern Committee of German Industry), an advisory 
group to the Bonn Government consisting of industrialists, bank- 
ers, and civil servants. 

Pressure has been exerted for similar methods to be used for 
negotiating a trade agreement with the Soviet Union, which 
Germany is formally prevented from concluding until the Bonn 
Conventions come into force. By mid-May it was announced by 
the Eastern Committee that at the Geneva Conference discussions 
had been confined to arrangements for the early beginning of 
direct trade negotiations. A delegation consisting of six members 
of the Federation of German Industries (Bundesverband der 
Deutschen Industrie) was expected to leave for Russia during June, 
but it was emphasized that the delegation was merely to arrange a 
legal basis for future trade without discussing actual business. 

The fact that new Russian exports such as oil and manganese 


1 See ‘German Industry Looks Ahead’: a summary of the 1954 Annual Report 
of the Federation of German Industries, in The Bulletin (issued by the Press 
and Information Office of the German Federal Government), Vol. 2, No. 23, 
June 1954. 
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have made their appearance, and that offers from the rest of the 
Eastern bloc have been increasing, has not unnaturally intensified 
the interest of some German industrialists in trade with the East. 
But apart from the possibility that these Eastern offers may be 
intended as propaganda moves, there are two main limiting factors 

of which business and Government circles are well aware, 
though they have not received publicity in the press. The first is 
the doubtful ability of the Eastern countries to supply goods 
wanted by Germany at a price importers are willing to pay; in the 
second place, German importers are limited by the fact that Ger- 
many has become an unwilling creditor nation with the problem of 
finding an internal market for goods offered by her debtor cus- 
tomers in the West.? 

If, then, there is evidence to show that big business in Germany 
is interested in the possibilities of trade with the East, the issue 
remains primarily political, and Government statements have been 
correspondingly cautious. In March, Vice-Chancellor Bliicher 
(F.D.P.) pointed out that though the increase of trade with the 
Eastern bloc would not in his view directly diminish political 
tension, every increase in peaceful dealings improved the chances 
of future political negotiations. In June, on the other hand, Dr 
Adenauer brusquely declared that he did not believe that an in- 
crease in East-West trade could bolster up Germany or speed up 
her recovery, and in his view its attractions were being exagger- 
ated by the Soviet Union for political reasons. 

No survey of the German scene however partial or superficial 
can afford to omit all reference to the 8 or 10 million expellees 
whose party, the All-German Block (B.H.E.), took part in the 
federal elections last September, won 27 seats, and was given two 
seats in the Cabinet, held by Herr Waldemar Kraft, Minister for 
Special Tasks, and Dr Theodor Oberlander, Minister for Refugees. 
There has recently been something of a crisis, or rather perhaps of 
a palace revolution, within the All-German Block, which has been 
described as marking the end of an epoch in the history of the 
party.* ‘The occasion was the annual party conference held at 
sielefeld when Herr Kraft, Chairman of the party since its forma- 


f at from Turkey. An example of the other side of this picture is 
afforded by the reported order from the U.S.S.R. this spring for fifteen floating 
fish factories (following an earlier order for ten others) made dependent on the 
acceptance of part-payment in goods. 


lagesspiegel, 18 March 1954. 
’ Die Gegen art, 22 May, PP- 377-8. 
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tion, was not re-elected and the office went to Dr Oberlander. This 
represented a victory for the party’s nationalist wing, who are said 
to have regarded Herr Kraft as too conciliatory and as not havin3 
voiced resolutely enough in the Cabinet the All-German Block’s 
views on ‘vital German problems’. Dr Oberlander has been 
described as ‘robust, energetic, hard-working, and humourless’, 
and can be trusted to represent vigorously the views of those who 
voted him into the chairmanship and, equally, to do nothing to 
weaken the party’s position in the Government but rather, if 
necessary, to demand a higher price in terms of expellee interests 
for the 27 votes of the party in the Bundestag should they ever 
become vital to the Federal Chancellor’s majority. On the other 
hand, if the parliamentary party and with it the central expellee 
organization (Gesamt Deutsche Verband) were to fall to pieces, it is 
likely that the section now in the ascendant under the leadership 
of Dr Oberlander would find its spiritual and political home among 
political parties and groups considerably further to the right. Some 
German observers, particularly those whose jobs bring them into 
contact with young people, believe, however, that many of the 8 
million expellees, whom the party originally represented, no longer 
regard themselves first and foremost as expellees. ‘The younger 
generation is now beginning to feel that it has its roots, as it now 
has its jobs and its homes, in Western Germany. Among its elders, 
nevertheless, there is still a strong sense of identity as members of 
groups which have been driven from their homes and now find 
themselves through no fault of their own both exiled and under- 
privileged. The Landsmannschaften, or regional associations repre- 
senting Sudeten Germans,} Silesians, East Prussians, Pomeranians, 
and others, still have a large and active membership. Almost 
750,000 of them met during Whitsun week-end in various parts of 
the Federal Republic, the largest group on this occasion being 


Sudetens in Munich. All speakers seem to have stressed the fact - 


that they could regain their homes only by peaceful means, but 
the first step was reunification, and the logical end equality 
within a European federation. There must be no resumption of 
diplomatic relations with States such as Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia if this implied confirmation of loss of their homeland.? 


1 It is claimed that attendance at the rallies of the Sudeten German regional 
association has increased from 40,000 in 1951 to 380,000 in 1953, and not far 
short of 500,000 in 1954. (Die Zeit, 10 June 1954; Manchester Guardian, 


7 June 1954). 
2 Manchester Guardian, 7 June 1954 
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This article has touched on a few of the topics that are currently 
discussed in Germany, in the press, and among people actively 
interested in or concerned with politics and foreign affairs. But the 
great majority of Germans, it is fair to say, are not interested in 
them at all, or only intermittently. There is a boom in Germany 
today; the ‘national vice’ of hard work is everywhere in evidence, 
and most people are fully occupied in doing their jobs and making 
money. There are signs of prosperity everywhere and few grumbles 
are to be heard today except perheps about the difficulty of finding 
less cramped living quarters. ‘The end of the school year at Easter 
saw the largest number of school ‘leavers’ in any year since the 
war. ‘The great majority of these boys and girls, like their pre- 
decessors in the last few years, are chiefly interested in getting jobs, 
or completing their university course, as quickly and successfully 
as possible. Except for a comparatively small number of idealistic 
supporters of the European Movement, the last thing they appear 
to want to do is any kind of military service, though this should not 
be taken to mean that there will be a large number of conscientious 
objectors if and when a period of compulsory military service is 
introduced. By and large, then, the people of the Federal Republic 
are well satisfied with the miracle of recovery (das deutsche Wunder) 
that they have achieved, and are resentful only of any interference 
in the legitimate task of building up a strong and prosperous Ger- 
many under the leadership of the Chancellor who, up till now, has 
never failed to get things done. 

H. G. L. 


The Colombo Conference 


Neutrality the Keynote 


THE Colombo Conference, which met on 28 April 1954 and ended 
at Kandy on 2 May, was not summoned for any particular purpose. 
It was the product of a bright idea, originating from Ceylon, to 
have a meeting of the Prime Ministers of the five Asian nations 
which have achieved independence since 1945—Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, and Pakistan. The idea was adopted by Sir John 
Kotelawala, put to the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India when 
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he visited those countries in February, and accepted by them. 
There was to be no agenda. It was a conference ‘to exchange views 
and discuss problems of common interest and concern to them all’. 
The word ‘all’ needs emphasis, for it was understood that the con- 
flicts between India and Pakistan were to be excluded as contro- 
versial and the special concern of those two countries. 

The Ceylon newspapers regarded the conference as a great 
triumph for Sir John Kotelawala; the Indian newspapers were 
certain that Mr Nehru had achieved a great success; the Pakistan 
newspapers were loud in praise of Mr Mohammed Ali’s states- 
manship. What the newspapers of Burma and Indonesia said is 
unknown to the present writer, but it is not difficult to guess. 
Evidently the most successful person was Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, 
Governor-General designate of Ceylon, who did the drafting in 
such a way not only that everybody agreed but also that everybody 
could be given the credit. It is a pity that this attitude should be 
adopted by the press, but it is a consequence of the strained rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan. The praise given by the Ceylon 
newspapers to Sir John Kotelawala was not unmerited. It was not 
claimed that he had obtained what Ceylon wanted, but that he had 
suggested and presided over a successful conference. 

The conflict between India and Pakistan could not be kept out, 
in spite of the express agreement that it was not on the agenda. The 
point made in the English newspapers, that the Asian Prime 
Ministers were willing to solve all problems except their own, was 
equally obvious to the Prime Ministers, and indeed it was made in 
Colombo before it was made in London. Mr Nehru was on the 
defensive, for Mr Mohammed Ali made it plain that he was willing 
and indeed anxious to negotiate. It was even suggested—though it 
may be only idle gossip—that Pakistan was willing to have the 
question of American military aid brought into the negotiation. 
The Prime Ministers of Burma and Ceylon evidently thought that 
India was being obstructive. To those of us who know nothing 
of the merits of the case this seemed indeed to be the most suitable 
time for a negotiation favourable to India; for the Muslim League 
Government of Pakistan had suffered a grievous blow in the 
provincial elections in East Bengal and was anxious to gain pres- 
tige. The favourable moment passed: there was no agreement be- 
tween India and Pakistan; and the Prime Minister of Pakistan 
said on his return to Karachi that he had almost given up hope of a 
solution by agreement. 
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The other discussions had at one time threatened to become 
‘academic’ in the worst sense. The opening of the Geneva 
Conference on Asian problems gave them a sense of actuality. 
One of the main issues was that of Indo-China, on which the 
Prime Ministers thought that they could advise Geneva, though 
eventually Sir Oliver Goonetilleke had to produce a compromise 
formula. 

As might be expected there was complete agreement on one 
point, that ‘colonialism’ had to be removed from Indo-China. It is 
significant that this term has replaced the pre-1947 term of ‘im- 
perialism’. The latter term has an ideological foundation. It comes 
from J. A. Hobson through Lenin’s famous perversion. It is, 
therefore, associated with Marxism. Imperialism, being a stage in 
the decay of capitalism, could not be overthrown except by a pro- 
letarian revolution. Even in India doubt is being thrown on this 
formula; for though it is agreed that India obtained independence 
by non-violent non-co-operation, which is the Asian version of 
revolution, capitalists played and still play a significant part in the 
Indian National Congress. Indeed, as Travancore-Cochin and 
Andhra, as well as the conflicts in Madras, show, the Congress is 
becoming a party of the right. The Congress led not a proletarian 
revolution but a nationalist revolution: it overthrew not imperial- 
ism but colonialism. 

Pakistan was the product of a politico-religious movement. Like 
the Congress, the Muslim League was, and still is, anti-British. On 
the other hand, it was and is also anti-Communist. Ceylon is even 
more sure of itself. It did not rebel at all. It persuaded the colonial 
Power that independence was the just solution. The leaders of the 
United National Party (and for that matter, the two most in- 
fluential Opposition leaders, Mr S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike and 
Dr N. M. Perera) are capitalists. What Mr D. S. Senanayake 
removed was not imperialism as Lenin understood it, but colonial- 
ism. The present enemy—and Sir John Kotelawala in his public 
speeches makes this abundantly clear—is international Commun- 
ism. Burma and Indonesia represent a more left-wing tendency, 
the semi-Communism of the Great Depression. Nevertheless 
Burma cannot hide from itself that the immediate danger comes 
from Communist China. Indonesia, on the other hand, is so full of 
its internal problems that the question of the balance of power in 
South-East Asia has not yet been formulated there. 

Thus the primary consideration in the war in Indo-China was 
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that it ‘threatens the establishment of the freedom and independ- 
ence of the people of Indo-China’. The Prime Ministers considered 
that ‘France should declare at the Geneva Conference that she is 
irrevocably committed to the complete independence of Indo- 
China’. So far there was complete agreement. In this context the 
question whether Viet Minh was or was not Communist-dominated 
could be ignored. 

There could also be complete condemnation of ‘colonialism’ in 
other parts of the world, and the Prime Minister of Pakistan was 
gratified by a reference to Tunisia and Morocco. They could not 
go so far as to assert that Israel was an experiment in American 
colonialism: but, since Pakistan desired an expression of sympathy 
with the Arab refugees of Palestine and Asian Prime Ministers do 
not lack sympathy for them, that also could be recorded. These 
specific references helped towards the ‘triumph’ of Mr Mohammed 
Ali. 

So far, Mr Nehru had obtained little. Virtually his six-point plan 
for Indo-China, to which advanced publicity was (perhaps un- 
fortunately) given, had been rejected.! The fundamental question 
was whether Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, and Indonesia could sup- 
port the idea of a ‘third force’, maintaining neutrality between 
Communism and anti-Communism. Realists like the Prime 
Ministers of Pakistan and Ceylon of course recognize that neu- 
trality is decided not by the neutrals but by the belligerents. India 
does not in present circumstances fear Communist infiltration and 


1 The communiqué issued on 2 May disposed of the Indo-China question 
in the following general statement: ‘The Prime Ministers welcomed the earnest 
attempts being made at Geneva to find a solution to the problem of Indo-China 
by negotiations, and hoped that the deliberations of the Geneva Conference 
would bring about a speedy termination of the conflict and restoration of peace 
in Indo-China. They considered that the solution of the problem of Indo-China 
required that agreement on a cease-fire should be reached without delay. The 
Prime Ministers felt that the solution of the problem required direct negotiations 
between the parties principally concerned, namely France, the three Associated 
States of Indo-China, and Viet Minh, as well as other parties invited by agree- 
ment. 

“The success of such direct negotiations will be greatly enhanced by an 
agreement on the part of all the countries concerned, particularly China, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, and the U.S.S.R., on the steps necessary to 
prevent a recurrence or resumption of hostilities. The Prime Ministers con- 
templated that this negotiating group would report to the Geneva Conference 
for final decision. They proposed that France should declare at the Geneva 
conference that she is irrevocably committed to the complete independence of 
Indo-China. In order that the good offices and machinery of the United Nations 
might be utilized in the furtherance of the proposals of the Geneva Conference 
and implementation of the decisions on Indo-China, the Prime Ministers were 
of the opinion that the Conference should keep the United Nations informed of 
the progress of its deliberations on Indo-China.’ 
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therefore can afford to be generous. Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
do not feel so secure. It was at this point that skill in the drafting 
of resolutions became important. 

A compromise formula was inevitable, but it was not difficult to 
obtain it because there is a common dislike of United States policy 
and therefore of the ‘anti-Communist front’ led by the United 
States. This anti-Americanism is a little difficult to analyse because 
it is emotional: but, since it is one of the most important elements 
in Asian opinion, an attempt must be made. It is apparently not 
understood in Europe, and it causes bewilderment in the United 
States. ‘The Americans are very conscious of their genuine anxiety 
to help and of the large sums of money which they are willing to 
spend. Yet the United States is the bogeyman in most parts of 
Asia. ‘The explanation is complex. 

When the present writer went to Calcutta in 1945 he found that 
the room which had been booked for him by the representative of 
the Ceylon Government had been appropriated by an American 
officer who had, according to the Ceylon representative, bribed 
the reception clerk. He therefore shared a room with five others. 
Next day he could not get a taxi because he was not in American 
uniform, and the Sikh porter took a great deal of trouble to find a 
rickshaw to take him to the railway station. In those days an 
Englishman was, comparatively speaking, a privileged person. It is 
therefore easy to understand how the Indians reacted to a situation 
in which a second ‘ruling class’ was superimposed upon the first. 
This kind of thing was going on all over Asia. 

The dropping of atomic bombs on Japan was received with even 
greater horror in Asia than in Europe. Though we now know the 
allegation to be untrue, it was thought that the Americans had re- 
frained from using the bombs against the Germans, who in Asian 
language are ‘Europeans’, but had kept them for use against the 
Japanese, who were ‘Asians’. The taking of life on so vast a scale 
was especially obnoxious to devout Buddhists and Hindus. 
Nevertheless, the Americans are not only continuing with experi- 
ments with even more destructive bombs; they openly boast about 
them in order to frighten the Communist countries into maintain- 
ing peace. 

Korea, in Asian opinion, was not a conflict between the United 
Nations and aggression. It was a conflict between the ‘Anglo- 
American power bloc’ and the ‘Communist power bloc’ in the 
course of which an Asian country was laid waste. It might have 
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gone on for years if a stalemate had not been reached and India 
produced an acceptable formula. American policy, it is thought, is 
interested in transferring the battle to another terrain, Indo-China, 
in which three more Asian countries will suffer the consequences 
of undeclared international conflict. Europe and America, it is 
argued, are fighting their battles in Asia. 

Whether the aggressive anti-Communism of the United States is 
the correct policy is not the question. The impression which it 
conveys is that on the one side is aggressive Communism and on 
the other side aggressive anti-Communism. This impression that 
anti-Communism is as aggressive as Communism is deepened by 
the activities of Senator McCarthy. Particularly devastating are the 
pictures showing witnesses being questioned, closely pressed by 
their accusers (who are also their judges), both physically and 
metaphorically, and surrounded by reporters and press photo- 
graphers. One of the British institutions which retains its popu- 
larity in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma is ‘British justice’: 
and this is not British justice; it is trial by Star Chamber. If this is 
anti-Communism it is no more attractive than Communism. If this 
is ‘the American way of life’ the Asians want no more of it. 

American aid has little propaganda value. It is generally pre- 
ceded by a brass band, while the Battle Act shows that it is an 
instrument of policy. Ceylon cannot have American aid because it 
supplies rubber to China—at thirty cents above the market price, 
which is determined by American demand and the price of syn- 
thetic American rubber. The Battle Act does more than limit aid to 
‘friendly nations’, it reduces the number of friendly nations. Ceylon 
is the most friendly of the five countries because strategically and 
economically it is dependent upon the West. 

This anti-Americanism is common to the five countries and 
differs little in intensity. The differences lie in the attitude to 
Communism. This may read like a distinction without a difference. 
It is, however, possible to be anti-Communist without being a 
supporter of American policy. United Kingdom policy meets 
with more favour than American policy: but the United Kingdom 
is in the ‘Anglo-American power bloc’. All this is accepted; the 
problem was to produce such a balance between Communism and 
anti-Communism as would satisfy the Prime Ministers of Ceylon, 
Pakistan, and Burma on the one hand, and the Prime Ministers of 
India and Indonesia on the other hand. The express condemnation 
of international Communism which the former wanted was 
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watered down because the Prime Minister of India thought it 
impolitic. The main resolution began with an affirmation of faith in 
democracy and of their resolve to preserve it. It proceeded to 
declare their ‘unshakable determination to resist interference in 
the affairs of their countries by external Communist, anti-Com- 
munist, or other agencies’. It thus gave equal condemnation to 
Communism and anti-Communism, and by implication to the 
policy both of the Soviet Union and of the United States. On the 
other hand, it is a negative resolution: it does not say that the five 
countries regard themselves as a ‘third force’: it merely says that 
they will resist interference in their affairs by either bloc. 

Resolutions of this kind have no value except to indicate trends 
of opinion. What is more important is the discussion which pre- 
cedes and succeeds the resolution. ‘These discussions are particu- 
larly important in Asia because experience in international rela- 
tions is lacking and ideas are vague. Comment must be limited to 
India, Pakistan, and Ceylon because the writer knows too little 
about Burma and Indonesia. Ceylon had no real interest in foreign 
policy until Sir John Kotelawala came into office. In the main the 
country was content to tag along behind the United Kingdom, and 
the newspapers regarded foreign affairs as middle-page stuff. Sir 
John would not claim to be an expert, but his prejudices are 
Western and anti-Communist. The effect of the discussions will 
probably have been to bring him nearer to Mr Nehru’s point of 
view; and certainly there is a more active public opinion in that 
direction. Anti-Americanism has been stronger and anti-Com- 
munism weaker since the conference. In Pakistan, probably, the 
conference has had little effect on public opinion because Kashmir 
is the dominant theme. Within the present Government it has, 
however, tended to bring Pakistan and Ceylon a little closer. 
Pakistan, Ceylon, and Burma have a common fear, never precisely 
formulated, of ‘Indian imperialism’. There has never been the 
slightest suspicion of a threat from New Delhi, but there are 
occasional references to ‘manifest destiny’ in the State legislatures; 
and Indian action in respect of Hyderabad, Kashmir, and Junagadh 
and the threats to the French and Portuguese ‘pockets’ do not rule 
out the possibility of force. Burma and Ceylon are incapable of 
giving more than diplomatic assistance to Pakistan, but even 
diplomatic assistance may be helpful. 

In the past Mr Nehru has shown himself very sensitive to this 
accusation of ‘Indian imperialism’. Indeed he has gone out of his 
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way to emphasize India’s friendly attitude. The accusation was not 
formulated in the Colombo conference, but it was plain in the dis- 
cussion over Kashmir that Burma and Ceylon as well as Pakistan 
felt that India was being intransigent. The discussions were sup- 
posed to be secret, but, as always happens in Ceylon, ‘leakages’ 
were full and regular, and they gave the impression that Mr 
Nehru felt he was being badgered. It is unlikely that this will affect 
his attitude, but in another respect the discussions will probably 
have affected Indian policy. As has been mentioned, there was a 
very large area of agreement over Communism and anti-Com- 
munism. Mr Nehru’s policy was not supported, but neither was 
that of the United States. If India is to lead Asian opinion it must 
tone down its anti-Americanism to a level acceptable to Pakistan 
and Ceylon. 

In short, the attitudes of the three countries have moved nearer 
to each other. Its very novelty made the conference unlike the 
normal conference in the West. Opinion is still flexible enough to 
be influenced by discussion. Probably the strongest influence was in 
Ceylon, not only because the conference was held there, but also 
because there the parish pump dominated politics and interest in 
external affairs was so small that there could not be said to be a 
formulated public opinion on international problems. Possibly 
the next conference will have the same effect in Indonesia. 


EP 


Stalinism in the Post-Stalin Regime 
‘The Ministry of Truth’ without ‘Big Brother’ 


SUBSCRIBERS to the Great Soviet Encyclopedia recently received 
a notice which read: 

“The State Publishing House recommends subscribers to the 
Great Soviet Encyclopedia to remove from Volume V pages 21, 22, 
23, and 24, as well as the portrait between pages 22 and 23, and to 
insert in their place the enclosed pages containing a new text. The 
pages indicated should be removed with scissors or razor blade, 
leaving a margin to which the new pages should be pasted.’ 
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The notice accompanied all copies of a later volume, and the 
pages to be removed contained a flattering biography and portrait 
of Beria. In their place subscribers received an article on the 
Bering Straits. 

The Ministry of Truth, to adopt George Orwell’s nomencla- 
ture, is still at work in Russia. How does it function today, and 
what are its tasks? 

The second part of the question can be answered by comparing 
the Bible of the Stalinist era, A Short History of the C.P.S.U.(b), 
with the long article on the same subject in the most recent volume 
of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia. Prepared by the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Stalin Institute attached to the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, it is the most authoritative official statement on 
the subject at the moment. The article itself is in part a summary of 
the book, but the distribution of emphasis, the mixture of untruths 
and omissions, is very different. Nevertheless, it provides a useful 
corrective to the hasty conclusions about Stalin’s posthumous 
status made over the last year. The emasculation of the Stalin 
legend, together with other measures striking at his memory, were 
greeted by many commentators as the beginning of a fundamental 
change in the Soviet political system. The death of Stalin was 
equated with the end of Stalinism, with his successors now pre- 
pared to extend the area of freedom by a gradual introduction of 
democracy at the Party level. 

Reputedly sober commentators came to the conclusion that ‘we 
are back to the comparative decency of Lenin and Trotsky... . 
What we have before us is a retreat, in this sense, to Leninism’. 
The system of terror and purge was ended, they said, by ‘the simple 
decision of five or six men (who) have undone what the simple de- 
cisions of one had created’. Their resolve is explained by the fact 
that ‘Malenkov and company have just succeeded in surviving the 
most murderous tyranny that a ruling-class ever suffered . . . they 
used Stalin’s system as a ladder to the top. But this cannot pos- 
sibly have reconciled them to it. . .” This curious belief that the role 
played by Stalin’s accomplices was involuntary and really centre- 
coeur was fairly widespread. The dust has not yet settled, but an 
interim inventory can be made of the indications which the pres- 
ent use of historical facts by official Soviet propaganda provide for 
the understanding of post-Stalinist developments. 

In the Encyclopedia article the role of Lenin in the building of 
the Party and State is emphasized more than in the Short History. 
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Stalin is first mentioned in the remark that ‘In Lenin’s works 
Critical Remarks on the National Question (1913), On the Right of 
Nations to Self-determination (1914), and in the work of J. V. Stalin 
Marxism and the National Question a scientifically-founded, marxist 
programme on the national problem was laid down.’ In the Short 
History the works are quoted in reverse order. There Stalin’s role 
is stressed from as early as 1905 i.e. nine years earlier. The division 
within the Bolshevik leadership after February 1917 is covered up 
by the allegation that ‘the entire party with the exception of a few 
individuals of the type of Kamenev, Rykov, Pyatakov, received 
Lenin’s (April) theses with great satisfaction’. The personal inter- 
est which Stalin had in concealing his vacillations at that critical 
moment coincides with the interest of the present rulers, while 
maintaining the dogma of Party infallibility, to preserve this retro- 
spective fiction. There is, however, one subtle personal restitutio ad 
integrum. 'The Short History gives the text of the resolution on the 
national question adopted by the April conference of Bolsheviks 
without mentioning its author. It puts Stalin in the forefront and 
emphasizes his role as ‘the spokesman of the C.C. during the con- 
ference’. In the third edition of Lenin’s Collected Works (1936, 
Vol. xx, p. 653) it is stated that ‘Stalin put forward the views on the 
national question which were formulated in the draft resolution 
written by Lenin’. In the fourth edition (1949, Vol. xxiv, p. 564) 
we read that ‘Lenin and Stalin put forward in the Committee on 
the national question the draft resolution composed by them’. The 
article in the Encyclopedia dryly states that ‘the resolution on the 
national question was written by V. I. Lenin’. ‘Thus a masterpiece 
of historical equivocation which shifts the emphasis and creates 
‘virtue by association’ is dropped. It is no longer necessary to 
flatter Stalin’s vanity in trivial details by variations on the ‘Lenin 
and me too’ theme. 

But this rectification of a minor point is the only actual excava- 
tion from the ‘memory-hole’ known to the present writer. All the 
other myths are preserved, including that of Stalin’s directing the 
October insurrection. The retouched photograph showing 
Lenin and Stalin in Gorki in 1922, which was used in innumerable 
reproductions to replace in the public mind the Lenin-Trotsky 
dyad, is given a full page. Soviet citizens are so accustomed to it, 
and the photograph had acquired such symbolic significance that 
there can be no doubt about the political meaning of its continued 
use. It shows which genealogical line of ideological continuity the 
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present authority stresses in the process of its own legitimization. 
This is a point worth noting in spite of the reduction of Stalin’s 
role. The distribution of emphasis in this new edition of ‘history’ 
provides the key to understanding. By its analysis we can perhaps 
slightly penetrate the really important question: what are the atti- 
tudes of the present rulers? This more stable factor in opinion 
formation can also be discerned in the emphasis laid on Stalin’s 
pre-eminence in the struggle with the opposition. It is in the period 
between Lenin’s death and the fourteenth Party Conference that 
Stalin really comes into his own in the article. His role during this 
time is reflected as forcibly as in his own version in the Short 
History. 

After this point the article again becomes selective. All phrases 
like ‘Comrade Stalin indicated that,’ plentifully and conspicuously 
scattered throughout the Short History, are replaced in the article 
by ‘the Conference (or the Party) resolved that . . .’ For instance, 
in Chapter x1, describing collectivization, Stalin ‘indicated cor- 
rectly’ no fewer than fifteen times. In the article his role during the 
same period is reflected in one sentence: ‘According to the 
decision of the C.C. of the Party an article by J. V. Stalin “Dizzy 
from Success” (1930) was published, which helped party organi- 
zations to rectify their mistakes.’ The sentence itself must have 
been very carefully worked over. It derives literally from joining 
two sentences from the Short History and omitting one. The phrase 
‘Comrade Stalin’s article was of the utmost political import’, 
appearing between these two sentences, is omitted from the article. 
So are the italicized words in the next sentence: ‘In order to com- 
plete the work, begun by Comrade Stalin’s article, of rectifying dis- 
tortions and mistakes the C.C. of the C.P.S.U.(b) decided. . .’ 
In the description of the period between 1930 and the publication 
of the Short History Stalin’s name is mentioned only once, in sharp 
contrast to the book, where the corresponding section is devoted to 
underlining his importance. 

The first falsehood arising from post-Stalinist developments is 
also made by omission. It is said that the State Committee of 
Defence set up on 30 June 1941 consisted of Stalin, Molotov, 
Voroshilov, and Malenkov. One need only look into an earlier 
volume of the same Encyclopedia (vi1, p. 163) to find out that the 
Committee included also Beria. 

Beria was not only executed; he has been vaporized. His name is 
not mentioned in the text at all. The speeches at Stalin’s funeral 
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were made by Malenkov and Molotov. There is no mention of a 
third speaker. It is also interesting to note that although the ‘plots’ 
of the ’thirties are duly reported in the article, no mention is made 
of the ‘doctor’s plot’ or of its reversal. Neither is Beria’s ‘con- 
spiracy against the State in the interest of foreign capital’, nor his 
execution. In this memoria technica the blackout is used to assist 
forgetfulness; after Bluecher and Yezhov, Beria has joined the 
ranks of ‘unpersons’, of people who never existed. 

In the end the article approvingly quotes the Zhdanov resolution 
of 1946 on art and literature, the biological ‘discussion’, and the 
‘discussions’ on linguistics and economics ‘in which J. V. Stalin 
took part’. Just that; only a part! That these events are commended 
in the article is not without significance, as the method of exegesis 
by omission is so widely used and the ‘correct facts’ only are on 
historical display. 

The general impression is that although Stalin’s role is reduced, 
he is certainly not being put into the ‘memory hole’, rather, his 
stature is for the moment given the ‘correct’ proportions. The line 
laid down is that of neo-Stalinism, not of anti-Stalinism. To change 
the angle of distortion is not the same as to change the system of 
distortion. We are witnessing not the beginning of a slow evolution 
towards ‘oldspeak’ but a slight readjustment of the vocabulary of 
‘newspeak’ to the new situation. Double-talk is still a compulsory 
public attitude, double-think a necessary private mechanism of 
readjustment. The attitudes behind the rationalization remain the 
same whether it is used for the conscious deception of the public or 
subconscious self-deception of the individuals. 

How can one explain the main change, that of dropping the 
adulation of Stalin and of reducing his legend? 

The change is most obvious in the re-definition of the adjective 
‘Stalinist’ in Ozhagov’s Dictionary of the Russian Language. The 
1952 edition defines ‘Stalinist’ as ‘connected with the epoch of 
socialist construction and the building of communism under the 
direction of the great leader of nations J. V. Stalin. The great 
Stalinist epoch. Stalinist Constitution. Stalinist bloc of communists 
and non-party men. Stalinist falcons (airmen). Stalinist peace 
policy. Stalinist plan for the transformation of nature. Stalinist 
international prizes ‘“‘For the strengthening of peace among 
nations’. Stalinist harvest (abundant). Stalinist care of the 
people’. 

The same dictionary a year later: ‘Stalinist. Connected with the 
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life and activity of J. V. Stalin. Stalinist international prizes “‘For 
the strengthening of peace among nations”’.’ 

The Stalin cult was always a mixture of two elements: of the 
personal flattery of courtiers, spreading down the hierarchical 
power-structure of the U.S.S.R. where Stalin’s desires imme- 
diately reverberated through the system down to the lowest level; 
and the role played by Stalin’s deification as a unifying symbol and 
father-figure. Among the initiated this second explanation was 
always preferred. For a backward population with deeply-rooted 
autocratic and religious traditions, it stressed the necessity for the 
image of the leader, personifying the unity and strength of the 
country. 

In fact the two elements were closely intermingled, and it is 
difficult to indicate the social function to be fulfilled by the nauseat- 
ing exaggerations of the trembling zealots. The reason for these 
has been bodily removed with Stalin’s death. What remained 
was Stalin’s legend, created both artificially and on the basis of 
achievements connected with industrialization and victorious war. 

The new rulers were faced with the task of asserting their 
authority and of filling the gap created in the popular imagination 
by the disappearance of the symbolic linchpin of the system. The 
incidental lies to feed the vanity of the tyrant were not necessary 
any more. ‘Those with functional significance could not be re- 
placed without undermining the system on which their rule rests 
and endangering the continuity of succession. ‘The intermixture of 
the two made it risky to discard the first kind of myth without at the 
same time undermining the second. This involved two basically 
ambivalent necessities. 

The first need could be satisfied in two ways: Either by replacing 
the figure of Stalin in popular imagination by another figure of 
steadily growing proportions. Or, since this possibility was for the 
time being excluded in view of the existing balance of power within 
the post-Stalinist Presidium, by belittling Stalin’s stature in such 
a way as to make the gap smaller. That the second alternative was 
chosen is not surprising. In his lifetime Stalin arrogated to himself 
all the prestige, so that his “companions-in-arms’ were almost 
completely overshadowed. 'To create new myths around another 
person would have been dangerous indeed for the remaining com- 
panions. This they must have clearly realized, as the manipulation 
of prestige precedes the establishment of personal authority rather 
than vice versa in the U.S.S.R., where the prestige-ceremonial has 
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been meticulously elaborated. The order of precedence has always 
indicated the relative importance of the members of the Polit- 
bureau. Or, alternatively, their distance from Stalin. 

On the thirtieth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution a war 
of pictures between Beria and Zhdanov took place, in which the 
question at issue was whose portrait should be displayed to the left 
of Stalin. Some buildings showed the one variant, some the other. 
The dilemma was later resolved by forming a semi-circle (with 
Molotov added) underneath the picture of Big Brother. 

Such incidents are perhaps not important in themselves, but 
their significance as symptoms should not be overlooked. The 
same applies to the compositograph in Pravda made from the 
group attending the signing of the Sino-Soviet pact in February, 
1950, and showing only Malenkov with Stalin and Mao, while four 
persons standing in between have disappeared from the actual 
photograph printed in the same paper three years before. 

It is not surprising that the other leaders prudently prevented 
any further development in this direction, lest it contribute to the 
establishment of such a degree of prestige as would bring personal 
rule within Malenkov’s grasp. The arrival of any one person at 
such a position may lead to the familiar process of the elimination 
of potential rivals. Therefore, instead of glorifying a new figure, 
the proportions of the old are reduced to a proper size, ‘not too big, 
not too little, just right’. 

Instead of towering above his successors as an almost super- 
natural giant, Stalin has become retrospectively almost (but not 
quite) one of them. The formula “Thanks to the work (or care, or 
wisdom) of comrade Stalin’ has been replaced by another one: 
“Thanks to the collective wisdom of the Party’. Instead of being 
‘The first disciple of Lenin’ Stalin becomes just ‘one of his nearest 
companions’, as Pravda put it in the article on the first anniversary 
of his death. The figure of Lenin is brought conspicuously to the 
fore in order to provide the necessary corrective to the perspective. 
The same number of Pravda says that after Lenin’s death ‘his 
cause found its further development in the works of J. V. Stalin 
and other successors and continuators of Lenin’s teachings’. 

Many commentators have assumed that the ‘Back to Lenin’ line 
expresses a genuine political trend in that direction, whereas the 
purpose of this manipulation of historical symbols is quite dif- 
ferent. It is a manifestation and a function of the uneasy balance of 
power within the ruling group. 
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The second necessity which they faced after Stalin’s death was 
the need to maintain a basis of authority for the regime. This 
required stressing the continuity of and claiming a share in the 
achievements of Stalin’s era, such as industrialization, a victorious 
war, and the enhanced international position of the U.S.S.R. 
Hence the desirability of keeping the Stalin legend alive. ‘Time and 
a certain relaxation of some of the most obnoxious features of the 
Stalinist regime were required to consolidate the position of the 
new authority. The new propaganda line faithfully reflected the 
tactical necessities, particularly in respect to the Stalin myth which 
was tailored according to the cloth at the disposal of his successors, 
who could not afford to cut it too big without themselves appearing 
inconspicuous, or too small without undermining their own 
legitimacy. 

It is all too easily forgotten that the present Presidium derives 
after all from the authentic Stalinist faction, formed at the time 
when the outcome of the struggle for power was still in question. 
It has certain attitudes deeply ingrained. 

Nor are the rash conclusions of the ‘theory of the withering 
away of Stalin’ borne out by the attitude of the Soviet, satellite, and 
Chinese press on the anniversary of his death. All the newspapers 
and periodicals on and after 5 March devoted their columns to 
the commemoration of Stalin. It is instructive to observe that the 
note of restraint in Pravda is relaxed when it comes to satellite 
and Chinese publications. In these countries the problem of 
prestige-competition with the deceased is not present, so that the 
leaders can afford (and perhaps desire) to be much more lavish in 
glorifying ex-Big Brother and in using laudatory phrases without 
inhibition. Properly enough, Pravda printed a picture of Stalin on 
the first page, together with a special editorial and a commemora- 
tive article by Alexandrov. But its guarded ceremonials contrast 
with the effusions of the Chinese Communists. In the address 
delivered by Chou Yun of the C.C. of the Chinese C.P. at the 
official commemoration meeting in Peking (People’s China, 
16 March 1954) we come across the familiar phrases, “The sacred 
cause of Stalin’, “The beloved teacher’, and so on. Chou also ended 
his speech with the old formula: ‘Eternal glory to Stalin, great 
successor to the cause of Lenin.’ 

The satellite press, being a subordinate department in the 
Ministry of Truth and not an equivalent organization of the same 
standing, pursued a line which in effect fell somewhere in between 
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the Soviet and the Chinese. It was less restrained than the former 
in extolling the attributes of Stalin but more inhibited than the 
latter. 

The Chinese Communists have shown distinctly greater en- 
thusiasm for the canonization of Stalin after his death than during 
his lifetime. In this their attitude was just the reverse of the 
Russian. During Stalin’s lifetime a parallel cult for Mao was 
established in China. Homage was paid to Stalin in the Chinese 
press, but in moderate doses. This jealous reticence was obviously 
dictated by considerations of prestige-rivalry. In ‘Stalin and the 
Chinese Revolution (China Digest, January 1950) Chen Po-ta 
explains that as Stalin’s theorizings on Chinese developments were 
not available to the Communist leaders until about 1942 ‘there 
were many comrades in our party who were actually leading the 
Chinese revolution but who had no opportunity of making a 
systematic study of Stalin’s many works on China. Comrade Mao 
Tse-tung was one of them. . . . Despite this, Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung was able to reach the same conclusion as Stalin on many 
fundamental problems through his independent thinking’. 

Once Stalin had safely reached eternity, the Chinese press 
adopted another variant in the re-writing of history. People’s Daily 
of Peking rushed to assure its readers in Stalin’s obituary that he 
had given ‘most brilliant guidance on the varied problems of the 
character of the Chinese revolution and its strategy and tactics’, 
a fantastic statement to anybody familiar with the history of 
Stalin’s relations with the Chinese Communist movement. ‘The 
same warm note continued unabated even when Stalin’s legend 
was at its lowest ebb in Soviet publications. Whether Stalin’s 
prestige is played down or up, the falsification of his role is 
retained. The face of Clio is still undergoing a constant operation, 
and Mnemosine, the Goddess of Memory, can hardly recognize 
her daughter. One recent example of how it is done may be quoted. 

In Volume vi of Sir Winston Churchill’s memoirs there is an 
account of a talk with Stalin during his Moscow visit in 1944. Sir 
Winston asked his partner: ‘So far as Britain and Russia are con- 
cerned, how would it do for you to have ninety per cent predomi- 
nance in Rumania, for us to have ninety per cent of the say in 
Greece, and go fifty-fifty about Yugoslavia?’ Then he wrote these 
percentages on a half-sheet of paper. Afterwards, in Sir Winston’s 
words: ‘I pushed this across to Stalin who had by then heard the 
translation. There was a slight pause. Then he took his blue pencil 
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and made a large tick upon it, and passed it back to us. It was all 
settled in no more time that it takes to set down.’ It is interesting to 
see how the incident is reported under the rule of the Ministry of 
Truth: The Polish weekly Przekroj is indignant. In its 7 March 
1954 number it writes in an article called ‘An Offer Refused’ about 
‘the story, which shows the complete abyss dividing bourgeois 
diplomacy from Soviet diplomacy’. It then quotes the relevant 
passage from Churchill’s memoirs but with a slight difference: it 
makes him say not that Stalin made a large tick, but that he ‘drew 
a thick line across the sheet’. By this simple substitution the offer 
is crossed out, the acceptance becomes a refusal, and this makes 
possible a sermon to the Polish Winston Smiths: “This was the 
best rebuke showing the Western diplomats that the Soviet Union 
is not a partner in the kind of deals to which they are accustomed.’ 

The weakness of the principle of collective leadership within an 
authoritarian and strictly hierarchical structure of power is prob- 
ably more obvious to the members of the ruling group in the 
U.S.S.R. than to anybody else. The void created in the Soviet 
system of symbols cannot be easily filled. ‘The myth of the actually 
living, infallible, all-wise leader served to reassure all those who 
were perplexed by all the inexplicable vagaries of policy. 

The collegiate principle is a poor substitute for personal faith. 
There is nothing infallible about committees, which may hold 
divergent opinions and generate them outside. The College of 
Cardinals without the Pope is not infallible in matters of dogma. 
Psychological needs are satisfied neither by opening avenues for 
criticism nor by the transference of faith to a supreme symbol. The 
present equilibrium within the ecclesia militans seems therefore 
precarious. The Ministry of Truth may stifle criticism, but it 
cannot eradicate the tension arising from the maladjustment 
between the structure of power and the system of symbols. 


L. L. 


Towards an Atlantic Union 


CaN the United Nations be reformed? The question is today over- 
shadowed by the more urgent issues arising from the unresolved 
conflict in south-east Asia, but it is likely to become important 
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and controversial next year, when the statutory trial period en- 
visaged by the Charter has run out. Moreover, there is a close con- 
nection between the Asian upheaval and the preliminary legal 
skirmishes around the issue of Charter revision. In 1955 the 
United Nations will in theory be authorized to modify its own 
original constitution, if the necessary majority can be got together. 
But it is more than likely that the real issue will be whether the 
organization is at long last to become truly universal, as the framers 
of the Charter undoubtedly intended it should be. And this raises 
the awkward question of seating the effective Government of 
China, plus some twenty other claimants. Already we are told on 
the authority of some mid-Western Senators that sooner than per- 
mit this, the United States will abandon its own brain-child. These 
threats need not be taken very seriously; but if the U.N. is to 
approximate more closely to the creation envisaged at San Fran- 
cisco in 1945 the Western world will have to find other means of 
establishing a common consciousness. In the long run the U.N. 
must become a genuine world organization housing the two op- 
posed blocs and their satellites, as well as the neutrals. Where does 
that leave those of us who believe that effective international 
institutions are a practical necessity? 

Let us first of all limit the subject. When one speaks of the 
United Nations’ failure to live up to the expectations held in 1945, 
one may have two rather different issues in mind. If one chooses to 
adopt the utopian viewpoint popular at the time of its inception, 
one may deplore the fact that the Security Council has not 
functioned as a rudimentary world government. If one is content 
with a more modest interpretation of the aims underlying the 
Charter one may yet feel that its basic purpose has been stultified, 
in that it has quite failed to impose any kind of restraint upon the 
Soviet bloc. This failure is of course due to the gap between the 
facts of international life and the arrangements made at San 
Francisco. Specifically, the Charter provided for effective control 
of the United Nations Organization by the Security Council, while 
it gave the directing position on that body to five permanent 
members—the United States, the Soviet Union, China, Britain, 
and France—who, it was hoped, would take all decisions in com- 
mon and make use of the veto only in extreme cases. What has 
in fact happened is reflected in the number of meetings held by the 
Security Council since its inception: in 1946: 88; in 1947: 137; 
in 1948: 168; in 1949: 62; in 1950: 73; IN 1951: 39; in 1952: 42; 
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during the first seven months of 1953 only seven sessions were 
held, and all were concerned with one subject only, namely the 
nomination of a new Secretary-General.} 

While the Security Council thus reduced its activity almost to 
vanishing point, the importance of the General Assembly steadily 
increased. From mid-1948, and more emphatically from mid-1951, 
it began to usurp the functions of the Council, notwithstanding 
the clear provisions of the Charter (Art. 12) which substantially 
gave the Council control over the Assembly’s activities. A growing 
number of cases deadlocked in the Council were removed to the 
Assembly by simple majority vote, the assumption being that 
removal is a procedural matter not requiring the unanimous vote 
of all the permanent members, and consequently not subject to 
the veto. By giving a liberal interpretation to its right under Art. 12 
to make recommendations, the Assembly—or rather its perman- 
ent majority, from which the Soviet bloc is effectively excluded— 
gradually assigned to itself functions never contemplated by the 
signatories at San Francisco. This became very clear when the 1950 
session of the Assembly passed the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution 
establishing a ‘Collective Measures Committee’ with broad 
advisory functions for the maintenance of peace—a function 
reserved by the Charter (Art. 24) to the Council. In all these cases 
it could be claimed that the Assembly was simply carrying out 
work which the Security Council was temporarily unable to per- 
form, and this of course was the construction placed upon these 
innovations by the majority. None the less the Soviet delegate was 
not far off the mark when, in a debate on the ‘Uniting for Peace’ 
resolution in March 1953, he declared that the purpose of the 
‘Collective Measures Committee’ was to by-pass the Council and 
to found the effective work of the United Nations upon an ad hoc 
organization supported by the permanent majority in the Assembly 
of which the Western nations are the hard core. 

In some quarters this evolution has been hailed as an admirable 
way of bringing the United Nations into conformity with the real 
power relationships in the outside world. There is of course some 
net tactical gain in a situation in which the United States and its 
associates can normally control a safe two-thirds majority in the 
Assembly and thus turn the United Nations into a legal cover for 
what has sometimes been described as a grand alliance directed 





1 See Professor Hans J. Morgenthau, in Review of Politics, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana, January 1954. 
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against the Soviet bloc, while conserving all or most of the advant- 
ages of the Charter’s universalist phraseology. There are, however, 
limits to this process. ‘The nineteen Western nations—the U.S.A., 
Western Europe, and the ‘white’ British Commonwealth members 
—who form the effective core of the Assembly’s active two-thirds 
majority are unable to carry a decision without the support of 
others: princ'pally the twenty Latin American Republics and 
some of the Asian and Middle Eastern States. There is always the 
chance that some of these allies will retire into neutralism or even 
join the other side. This, of course, imposes a useful restraint 
upon the more reckless tendencies in Western policy-making, and 
there is some ground for thinking that Washington has benefited 
from the need to win the moral approval of the two-thirds majority 
required for most Assembly resolutions. It may be assumed that 
for defensive purposes this mechanism for bringing the ‘grand 
alliance’ into conformity with the moral sentiment of Asia and 
Latin America will continue to function as well or ill as it did during 
the Korean war. What such a system can never provide is effective 
world government. The best that can be hoped from it is that it will 
enable East and West to go on dwelling under the leaky roof of the 
Charter until such time as the Soviet bloc may get tired of being 
permanently outvoted and placed in the dock—or until China 
succeeds in forcing her way in. For although this would not alter 
the new relationship between Council and Assembly there might 
well develop an unbearable degree of tension if the two bodies 
drifted too far apart. There are also, apart from China, some 
twenty other claimants, some of them Soviet satellites, whose 
collective admission would seriously upset the working of the new 
Assembly majority. Yet it seems inevitable that they will all have 
to be admitted—after all, what else is the United Nations for? 

It is sometimes suggested that such a mass admission of new 
members might go hand in hand with a revision of the Charter 
designed to eliminate or circumvent the veto. But revision is an 
extremely complicated process. Under Art. 109 the calling of a 
General Conference to revise the Charter is itself subject to the 
veto. Assuming that the Conference is called and that it passes the 
necessary revisions by a two-thirds majority, these would then 
have to be ratified by all the permanent members of the Council— 
in other words, they would once more be subject to the Soviet 
veto. It is difficult to see how in these circumstances any sub- 
stantial revision is to be effected. It is not even certain that the 
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elimination of the veto would be favoured by the United States 
and the other Western Powers—at San Francisco they showed 
themselves almost as anxious as the Soviet Union to obtain safe- 
guards against being outvoted by a hostile majority. ‘The veto, 
after all, simply acknowledges the indisputable facts of inter- 
national life. Lastly, a radical revision of the Charter—assuming 
such a thing to be possible—could only have the effect of driving 
the Soviet bloc out of the United Nations. One need not assume 
that this would necessarily be the signal for war; it is quite suffici- 
ent that it would effectively end all East-West intercourse and inci- 
dentally deprive the ‘grand alliance’ of its moral sanction. All told, 
it is probably wiser to leave the Charter as it is, and make the 
United Nations as nearly universal as possible. ‘That of course 
entails the admission of any Government which can claim effective 
control, whatever its political colour. A minor gain from such an 
operation would be a sharp diminution in official make-believe 
and in the peculiar moralistic rhetoric which goes with it—a 
rhetoric which has few friends outside the United States. 

So far as the establishment of effective international governing 
authorities goes, this leaves us exactly where we were before the 
Charter was signed. In the circumstances it seems reasonable to 
ask whether the time has not come to turn the Atlantic Community 
from a slogan into a reality. There was, after all, an ‘Atlantic 
Charter’ signed by the United States and Britain before the San 
Francisco Charter was thought of. Since it is now generally agreed 
that East and West can perhaps live, but certainly not work, to- 
gether within one supra-national body, it might be advisable to 
make a fresh start, using the existing Atlantic institutions as a 
bridge towards something more durabie, and perhaps gradually 
drawing other nations into the fold if they are willing to co-operate. 

It has become a truism to say that Western Europe and North 
America are dependent upon one another. It is less generally 
recognized that this mutual dependence has already given rise to 
common institutions which transcend the old national framework. 
In some quarters the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is still 
viewed as though it were an alliance of the traditional type. In fact 
it is a permanent organization for planning the defence of its 
members,! and this planning now extends to economic and 


1 In alphabetical order, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland, the United States, and—since the additional protocol of 
February 1952—Greece and Turkey as well. Nor is there anything in the basic 
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financial functions, as well as to political and military ones. The 
executive body of N.A.T.O., the North Atlantic Council, unites 
the Foreign, Defence, and Finance Ministers of fourteen nations 
who have become accustomed to meet regularly for the purpose of 
taking joint decisions on defence—a very elastic concept. Its plan- 
ning body, the Permanent Organization, with its international 
secretariat and national Ambassadors sitting in continuous session 
in Paris, has been compared to an international civil service. Its 
military arm—S.H.A.P.E.—has a supra-national character and is 
ultimately responsible to the Atlantic Council. Although N.A.T.O.’s 
internal structure is exceedingly complex—one recalls the remark 
frequently heard in its early days that if the Russians ever did march 
they would have to fight their way through a dense jungle of com- 
mittees—its basic character is not at all difficult to define: it is the 
nucleus of a potential government for the whole of the Atlantic 
Community. About the only thing it lacks to become effective is a 
soul—in other words, a political purpose. 

This truth has been perceived for some time, and some of the 
highest authorities have been in the van of the reform movement. In 
an open letter to the American people of 22 November 1951 
General Marshall and three former Under-Secretaries of State 
(Mr Will Clayton, Mr Joseph Grew, and Mr William Phillipps) 
proposed that the Supreme Commander—at that time General 
Eisenhower—should be made responsible for political decisions to 
a single authority; that a single Atlantic agency should formulate 
and execute the foreign policy of the Atlantic Community ; and that 
the Community’s economic policies should be similarly co- 
ordinated.! A few days later, on 28 November, a Ministerial com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Canada’s Foreign Minister, Mr 
Lester Pearson, presented a somewhat less ambitious report which 
emphasized N.A.T.O.’s primary responsibility for defence and 
poured cold water on the idea of ‘rapid or spectacular achievements’ 
in the political field.2 Although Britain was not represented on the 
committee, the report’s tenor unmistakably reflected Whitehall’s 
well-known preference for ‘functional co-operation’. Yet even this 
cautious document contained the significant words: “The enduring 


instrument, the North Atlantic Treaty of 4 April 1949, which restricts member- 
ship of N.A.T.O. to countries bordering on the Atlantic Ocean, as indeed the 
inclusion of Greece and Turkey has shown. See Atlantic Alliance, Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, London, 1952. 

1 Atlantic Alliance, p. 97. 

? ibid., p. 100. 
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nature of the North Atlantic Community must rest on something 
broader and deeper than military co-operation alone.’ It does not 
require much knowledge of official secrets to understand why that 
‘something’ has not so far materialized: the Atlantic Community 
cannot be placed on a democratic basis without at the same time 
acquiring a political character transcending the national conscious- 
ness of its constituents, and this prospect is unwelcome to other 
Governments beside the British. It is indeed highly probable that 
in any real emergency the governing body of the Community would 
delegate effective power to the American President, the British and 
French Prime Ministers, and possibly the Canadian Prime Minister 
to make a fourth; and doubtless in the last resort the American 
President would normally be able to carry his colleagues with him 
in any major decision affecting the interests of the whole com- 
munity. But the vision of such a group sitting in permanence and 
taking decisions over the entire range of political, military, and 
economic problems is at variance with the accustomed picture of 
national States conferring for limited purposes and guarding their 
freedom of action. It is significant that there exists as yet no popu- 
lar pressure for such a step forward—not even in the United States, 
where there need be no fear of a supra-national body overriding 
vital American interests. 

This hesitation is scarcely surprising. Public interest—it would 
be excessive to speak of confidence or enthusiasm—at first centred 
on the United Nations, and although faith in its ability to preserve 
world peace has declined since the halcyon days of 1945, a certain 
stigma still attaches to anything that falls short of universalism. 
Although the North Atlantic Treaty pays tribute to the sanctity of 
the Charter by quoting its Article 51, which upholds ‘the inherent 
right of individual or collective self-defence’, it makes no reference 
to the part of Article 53 which deals with ‘enforcement action’ by 
‘regional arrangements’. Thus the link between the Charter and the 
Treaty is extremely tenuous, and, short of reconstructing the 
United Nations so as to turn it openly into a defensive organization 
of the Western world against the Soviet bloc, there is no remedy for 
this fault. An Atlantic Union will have to stand on its own merits, 
and clearly the best way to enhance its moral authority is to fit 
it out with properly elected organs representing the Govern- 
ments and Parliaments of its member States, somewhat on the 
model of the present Council of Europe. 

It goes without saying that, whatever its eventual political 
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structure, the effective power of the Atlantic Community must for a 
long time to come rest upon that of the United States. In this sense 
the Community might be described as the political aspect of the Pax 
Americana. This is so not merely because the United States at 
present produces about 40 per cent of the world’s manufactures and 
has an overwhelming preponderance in those lines of production 
which determine the fate of nations in modern war. There is the 
further fact that its economy is by far the most dynamic, and that, 
together with Canada, it obviously constitutes the main reservoir of 
economic strength on which the rest of our world depends. More- 
over, it is comparatively well protected, even under modern con- 
ditions, against the immediate impact of war and can reasonably 
hope to survive even an atomic holocaust. Lastly, it is able to inter- 
vene directly in Asia, being a Power with two continental frontiers, 
while its size, as well as its geographical location, predisposes it to- 
wards all those forms of modern air transport which are the effective 
basis of similar activities in war-time. Compared with it, the Euro- 
pean nation-State simply lacks the size, let alone the strength, to 
sustain the shock of modern war or to build a peace-time economy 
adapted to mass-production. If Western Europe and North Africa 
could be integrated into one political, economic, and strategic 
whole there might be something of comparable weight in the con- 
temporary world. But even a Eurafrican bloc would be dependent 
for a long time to come on American financial aid, to say nothing of 
the immediate military protection now increasingly afforded by 
U.S. air bases in France, Spain, North Africa, and elsewhere. ‘The 
‘Atlantic Union’ concept thus represents a sharply defined 
advance beyond the notion of a Western Europe vaguely associated 
with the United States, an advance which acknowledges the west- 
ward shift in the centre of gravity that has taken place since the first 
World War. By recognizing both this shift and the growing inter- 
dependence of North America and Western Europe it might succeed 
in overcoming the intra-European problems arising from the long- 
standing tradition of exclusive loyalty to the sovereign nation- 
State. For whatever the solution of its current problems—federal, 
confederal, or plainly national and traditional—Western Europe as 
a whole would form part of a greater Atlantic grouping; and the real 
issue would be not European but Atlantic confederation—meaning 
an arrangement whereby all the Atlantic countries, from the United 
States to Iceland, would set up common institutions and, to some 
extent, pool their sovereignties. Such a larger whole, one can safely 
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say after the experience of the past ten years, must make provision 
for a central authority strong enough to take binding decisions in 
the fields of defence, foreign affairs, and economics. Nothing less 
will do, for nothing less will stop the drift towards nationalism and 
neutralism which has latterly become so marked both in Europe and 
in America. 

It is worth considering the stages by which political thinking has 
since 1945 gradually moved towards this conclusion. ‘The immedi- 
ate post-war atmosphere was characterized by a mixture of heady 
idealism about things in general and cold-blooded practicality, if 
that is the right word, in settling particular problems. ‘Thus in 1945 
it was widely assumed that atomic energy would be used only for 
peaceful purposes, and it was also assumed that the best way to in- 
augurate the new age was to unload the first two atomic bombs on 
two open cities in Japan; much as the laborious drafting of a 
Charter of Human Rights was accompanied by the mass expulsion 
of populations from their homes. In the international domain proper 
the United Nations was simultaneously equipped with ‘teeth’ and 
with a veto which registered its uselessness for the settlement of 
major conflicts between the great Powers, unless a travesty was 
made of the Charter. Lastly, an utterly meaningless distinction be- 
tween ‘peace-loving’ nations and aggressor States bent on war was 
inserted into a succession of documents defining the rights and 
duties of sovereign States, the functions of the new international 
bodies, etc. It is scarcely surprising that ten years later it is still 
impossible to agree on the inclusion of Portugal in the United 
Nations; that China is now represented by a non-existent Govern- 
ment; or that most peopie have ceased to take the proceedings at 
Lake Success seriously. 

If the reaction has not so far swung to the other extreme of re- 
liance on ‘pure’ power-politics and old-fashioned alliances, the 
reason is that in the kind of world we live in these traditional 
methods cannot now be made to work. Apart from the fact that all 
secondary arrangements are now dwarfed by the antagonism be- 
tween the two great Powers, there is the steady pull towards inter- 
national forms of organization, a pull which even the absurdities 
perpetrated during and since the drafting of the United Nations 
Charter have been unable to discredit. If it is not exactly true to say 
that the world is steadily becoming more united—the constant 
features of the utopian period just after the war—it is at least true 
that there is increasingly less scope for the kind of free-for-all 
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which was practised right up to 1914. Even the United States can- 
not act without regard for the interests and wishes of its associates 
in Latin America, Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East— 
where Japan has suddenly become an important bridgehead of 
‘Western’ civilization. There is, however, a constant danger 
that American policy will in practice override these wishes and 
interests, until brought up short by some disaster or by the danger 
of a permanent loss of influence. This nearly happened at one 
point during the Korean war, and the thought that it may hap- 
pen again is a constant nightmare of European and Asian states- 
manship. It is no consolation to say that in the long run such 
mistakes will be rectified; the process of trial and error through 
which the United States may have to pass before qualifying for 
leadership of the non-Communist world could prove extremely 
costly to its associates. It might conceivably entail disasters 
from which they would not recover, though from the American 
viewpoint these would be no more than incidents on the road to 
maturity as a world Power. 

Apart from the constant possibility of serious damage to the 
property of the weaker members of the association, there is the 
problem which American leadership presents to medium-sized 
Powers like Britain, France, Federal Germany. or Japan who can 
normally be trusted to look after themselves and are not without 
means of making their displeasure felt if their interests or their 
amour-propre are too patently disregarded. Relations between 
these countries and the United States have gone through a number 
of phases since the war, but on balance American influence may be 
said to have declined pari passu with the growth of American power 
—an odd paradox which is not simply due, as some Americans seem 
to think, to European and Asian fear of a third war. It is not just thac 
there is at the moment little confidence in American leadership: 
there will never be much confidence as long as it is felt that Washing- 
ton acts from nothing better than enlightened national self-interest. 
Hiroshima, it has been said, ‘scared hell out of America’s allies’. It 
did more: it convinced them that the Pax Americana is tolerable 
only if America agrees to surrender some of her sovereignty to a 
supra-national body on which her allies have a voice. 

The usual argument against such proposals is that they are un- 
realistic, since great Powers cannot be expected to surrender their 
freedom of action to organizations in which minor nations have 
equal voting rights. It is interesting to note that this reasoning is put 
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forward by ‘realists’ who see nothing wrong with the Charter of the 
United Nations. Presumably it is felt that equality of voting rights 
at Lake Success does not matter a great deal in present circum- 
stances. An Atlantic Council empowered to take binding decisions— 
political, military, and economic—for the Western world would 
be a different affair. It would, for example, oblige the United States 
to operate with the formal consent of its allies in drawing up treaties, 
securing military bases, carrying out atomic tests, or stock-piling 
raw materials, and generally behave less like a super-empire and 
more like the leader of a group of nations forming a community. On 
their side, America’s associates would have to exercise their voting 
rights with due regard to the overriding importance of American 
leadership. Is such an arrangement impossible? Not if there is the 
will to make it work. If it were objected that it is unrealistic to give 
the United States and Iceland equal voting rights on the executive 
body of the Western world, the answer would have to be that it is 
precisely by such formal devices that overwhelming disparities in 
material weight are regulated in civilized society. ‘They are not 
thereby cancelled: it hardly requires proof that no legal provision 
will make the remainder of the Western world less dependent on 
American leadership and support. What such an arrangement 
would do lies on another plane. Primarily, it would give America’s 
allies some guarantee against a further extension of the growing 
tendency in Washington to set up regional systems, co-ordinate 
them at the top in accordance with purely American interests and 
preconceptions, and treat the allies as expendable factors in a po- 
tential third world war which most Europeans regard as inevitable 
under such a system. If this tendency prevails one can predict with 
certainty that it will be paralleled by a rapid growth of neutralism, 
and that in the end the United States will find itself in a condition 
of moral isolation culminating in actual political divorce from its 
present associates. 

A programme of this kind differs markedly from the post-1945 
experiments which combined universalist paper schemes with 
strictly regional planning for defence. Hitherto the only attempt to 
close this gap has been the illogical intervention of the United 
Nations as one ‘side’ in the Korea war—an expedient rendered pos- 
sible by the Soviet Government’s failure to exercise its veto power, 
that is to say, by an accident. Even if the Charter were amended so 
as to make such intervention regularly possible in future against the 
opposition of one of the permanent members on the Security 
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Council—and nothing is less likely—it would still be necessary to 
set up self-governing institutions for the Atlantic world, and 
Possibly for that Part of the Pacific world which is not under Com- 
munist rule. But in fact the tendency is for the United Nations to 
become that genuinely all-embracing, and Consequently non- 
Political, world community which its founders undoubtedly had in 
mind when they drafted the Charter. There is a danger that when 


this happens—to be specific, when China is at last represented by its 


turn will lend wings to neutralist sentiment in Europe and Asia. 
One way to Prevent this development is to Set up international bodies 
not crippled from the start by incurable weaknesses, It is the special 
curse of the post-war world that the utopianism of the peace- 
makers has driven it into an unreal choice between an empt 


genuine political or €conomic foundations: a choice between 
U.N.O. and N.A.T.O. 

The solution lies midway between these extremes. Once the 
Atlantic Union takes shape at the political level, the military 
factor will fall into place, and so will N.A.T.O., which at present 
tries to fill a role for which it is not fitted. ‘Functional CO-operation’ 
has had its day, and so has the pretence that Western Europe is full 
of great Powers able and willing to ©o-operate on an equal footing 
with the United States. There is little point in contrasting the At- 
lantic Community and the Pax Americana: they are two sides of the 
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Fire in the Ashes 


Europe in Mid-century 
by THEODORE H. WHITE 


This book has been written by a journalist who has spent the years 
since 1947 in Europe, finding out the answers to the questions which 
most of us find coming to our minds as, day by day, we read fragments 
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Notes of the Month 


The Restoration of German Sovereignty 

‘THE decisions reached in Geneva on 20 July give added point to 
the Prime Minister’s statement in the House of Commons on 14 
July that if E.D.C. is not ratified by the French Assembly before 
the end of the present session in August then, in the view of the 
British and United States Governments, the next step must be to 
dissociate ‘the Bonn Conventions in simultaneity from the passing 
of the E.D.C. Treaty, and if possible this should be done by agree- 
ment between the four Powers which signed those Conventions’.! 
Mr Churchill spoke of restoring to Germany ‘her liberties under 
the Bonn Conventions (which) would entail a deferment of German 
rearmament for the time being with the necessary provision for the 
continued financial support for the Allied forces in Germany dur- 
ing the period’. ‘The Prime Minister said that he would not attempt 
on this occasion to forecast what arrangements would be needed 
‘to secure the agreement of Germany to confine the use of her 
restored sovereign rights within standard limits of safety com- 
parable to that which has been effected by E.D.C.’. The French 
Government had been informed of the intention of the British 
and United States Governments to proceed along the lines he had 
indicated, and he added in response to a question: ‘We are showing 
no impatience at all and are giving every opportunity to the French, 
but we recognize that we have to be fair to the Germans.’ 

The Prime Minister’s speech showed as much by its apparent 
lack of precision as by its positive statements the difficulties and 
anxieties inherent in separating the treaties and making other 
arrangements to replace in some form or other satisfactory plans 
for German rearmament within E.D.C. should French failure to 
ratify make this necessary. It is perhaps not without significance 

' The French attitude to E.D.C. is discussed in detail elsewhere in this issue— 
see below, pp. 326-39. 
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in this connexion that one German paper quoted a British source 
in Bonn as stating the possibility that the separation between the 
treaties need not be final: ‘If France were to ratify E.D.C. within 
a reasonable period, the connection between the two treaties could 
be restored... .”2 

In Germany the British Prime Minister’s statement that it was 
now time to ‘play fair’ and grant sovereignty to the Federal Re- 
public was naturally welcomed, though one leader-writer at least 
put the word sovereignty in inverted commas.* It was pointed out 
in the German press that Germany will at last have sovereign rights 
in law-making and in the conduct of her own foreign relations and 
will once more be able to organize her civil aviation; but, lurking 
in the background, is Wehrhoheit—the right of national self- 
defence. Another paper asked whether Germany could be denied 
the right of Wehrhoheit once she is a sovereign State, and if so, 
then for how long? This interest in measures to be taken if France 
fails to ratify the E.D.C. does not, of course, mean that the German 
Chancellor and his supporters have changed their minds on the 
importance of E.D.C. In a radio interview of 2 July Dr Adenauer 
said that the splendid thing about E.D.C. was that it replaced the 
old and outdated system of national armies by genuine military 
fusion under a supranational authority; but in the unlikely event 
of France rejecting E.D.C. there would be no way out but a 
German national army. ‘The Germans do not want a national army, 
but not, the Chancellor pointed out, because they believed, as did 
so many others, that it would necessarily lead to German mili- 
tarism. On the other hand, in the ‘historically and politically 
absurd eventuality’ that the Germans might be compelled by a 
French rejection of E.D.C. to raise a national army, ‘we shall cer- 
tainly reject any attempt to make us agree to any sort of rearma- 
ment under unworthy conditions such as a German army placed 
under a kind of tutelage’. The Chancellor appears, however, to 
have himself since suggested a compromise by which, if the French 
Government were to ratify E.D.C. as it stands in the near future, 
modifications might then immediately be agreed between the 
signatories.® 

The achievement of peace in Indo-China a week after Mr 
Churchill’s House of Commons statement may yet prove, ironically 


1 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, 16 July 1954. 
2 Deutsche Kommentare, 10 and 17 July 1954. 
8 tbid., 10 July 1954. 
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enough, to have increased rather than lessened the anxieties of Dr 
Adenauer and his Government. The leader of the Opposition, Herr 
Ollenhauer, speaking at the Congress of the Social Democratic 
Party in Berlin on 21 July once more rejected E.D.C. and accepted 
the necessity of Germany’s co-operating in defence duties should 
a situation arise in which, despite all efforts at negotiation, there 
should be a hardening and extreme deterioration in the world 
situation, implying serious danger ‘to us all’ and in particular to 
Berlin. But he also emphasized the perfectly clear German in- 
terest in holding open the possibility of further negotiations about 
German reunification. On the other hand, a German newspaper 
which is no supporter of the S.D.P. believes that what it calls the 
European interregnum which in its view the French Premier, 
M. Mendés-France, would like to achieve in the interest of French 
recovery could provide the Soviet Union with the opportunity for 
a dangerous initiative. Thus, while most of Dr Adenauer’s sup- 
porters still agree with him that E.D.C. is the best policy for 
Europe and offers the best chance of achieving the reunification of 
Germany, not all of them pretend today to be as hopeful of the 
realization of this policy as is the Chancellor. In the present com- 
plex and unclear European situation one fact seems to emerge: 
if E.D.C. is not ratified in its present form by France next month, 
the alternative processes which Mr Churchill described as re- 
quiring time to arrange may be overtaken by events. 


The Lessons of Geneva 


[Tt would be unwise to view the results of the Geneva Conference 
as anything but a resounding success for the Communists. They 
have achieved four things: they have extended the area of their 
undisputed control with the prospect that all of Vietnam will fall 
to them in due course; they have forced a Western Power to 
abandon its non-Communist allies, an action which will not pass 
unnoticed in neighbouring countries; they have managed to pre- 
sent this step forward on their part as evidence of their love of 
peace because they have not insisted on taking two steps forward 
at once; and they have created some coolness between the United 
States and her Western European allies. ‘To attempt to gloss over 
these hard facts would be to lose the opportunity of learning from 
them. 

lhe foundation of the Communist success lay in the failure of 


| Die Zeit, 16 July 1954. 
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France to follow a realistic or even a consistent policy in Indo- 
China. Since 1945 there have been two views in France, apart from 
the Communists’, on the issue of Indo-China—those who did not 
wish France to spend any effort on the country and wished to 
negotiate with Ho Chi Minh as the simplest way of ridding France 
of this unwanted burden or because they regarded him as the 
genuine representative of Vietnamese nationalism, and those who 
wished to maintain all the pre-war French powers and interests 
unimpaired. In the event an attempt was made to hold on to 
Indo-China, but without the unity of support at home which 
alone might have made such a policy feasible. As it was France, 
and Indo-China, had the worst of both worlds. Concessions to 
nationalism were made, but always too late and too grudgingly to 
be effective, reinforcements were sent but they were always too 
late to have a chance of being sufficient. The result was a long- 
drawn-out and costly war, and in the end the desire in France to be 
rid of the burden of Indo-China became overwhelming, with the 
result we have seen. It is to be hoped that ‘too little and too late’ 
will not again be allowed to be the epitaph of a colonial regime and 
that the lesson of Indo-China will not be lost on those who bear 
the responsibility for Malaya—and Africa. 

Another lesson is the unwisdom of presenting one’s opponents 
with the gratuitous opportunity of depicting one as a ‘paper tiger’. 
The United States roared loudly about the need to hold Indo- 
China and its strategic importance and about American determina- 
tion to see that it was not lost, but was in the end not willing to 
take the one practical step, that of putting in American troops, 
which, if the ground had been properly prepared, which it was not, 
might possibly have prevented the debacle. It has however to be 
said for the United States that though it clearly disliked the pro- 
posed solution it did nothing to prevent it, indeed Mr Bedell 
Smith’s statement of 18 July was positively helpful. What a relief 
to the world it would be if a case occurred of Russia failing to 
oppose with all its resources any policy of which it disapproved, or 
of a Communist State putting forward such a policy. But of course 
a satellite is more malleable if less valuable than an ally. 

The third lesson is that if the West wishes to resist Communism 
in South-East Asia it must choose an issue which the people of 
South and South-East Asia themselves regard as important. 
Despite Mr Chou’s visits, some at least of the Governments of the 
area and perhaps of the peoples too have undoubtedly been alarmed 
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by the Communist advance. It is they, after all, and not the Western 
Powers who are most directly threatened. It may be that the 
territorial integrity of Laos, Cambodia, Siam, and Burma might 
be such an issue. But in the first three countries there are Viet- 
namese minorities which could be used for internal disruption, and 
in Burma there are Communists already under arms. Internal 
subversion would therefore, if at all possible, be chosen as a 
method of advance rather than invasion. Military support in such 
circumstances is not the less important, but economic support 
becomes vital. It is to be hoped that a really effective effort will 
therefore now be made to strengthen the ability of countries like 
Burma to resist Communism, internal as well as external. 

The results of the Geneva Conference have one bright aspect. 
They provide a breathing space which might be prolonged if, as 
is possible, China is anxious for a temporary easing of tension in 
order to encourage divisions in the non-Communist world or to 
secure industrial equipment from the West. It is essential that this 
pause should be used by the West to achieve a considered and 
united policy concerning South-East Asia which merits the sup- 
port of the people of the area. 








The European Defence Community 


Problems of Ratification 


THE Treaty establishing a European Defence Community was 
signed by the Governments of France, Western Germany, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg in Paris on 27 May 
1952.1 It has since been ratified by the Parliaments of four coun- 
tries: Western Germany (Bundestag: 224 votes to 165, 19 March 
1953);* the Netherlands (75 votes to 11, on 23 July 1953); Belgium 
(148 votes to 49, 26 November 1953); and Luxembourg (46 votes 
to 4, 7 April 1954). On 6 April 1954 the Italian Prime Minister, 
Signor Scelba, introduced the E.D.C. Bill to Parliament. He did 
not however give it the status of an urgent measure, and in the 
light of subsequent events it seems improbable that the Italian 
Parliament will be asked to decide upon the E.D.C. until a vote 
has been taken on the treaty in France. In spite of earlier semi- 
official suggestions that an Italian majority for the treaty might be 
conditional upon a satisfactory solution of Italy’s dispute with 
Yugoslavia over Trieste, the Italian Foreign Minister has stated 
(e.g. on g July 1954) that the two questions need not be linked 
together; and it seems probable that the Bill will be passed by 
the Italian Parliament in due course. 

The obstacles to the birth of the E.D.C. lie where they have 
always lain, in the acute division of the French nation over the 
treaty. The notion of a European Defence Community is of French 
origin, but it sprang from the embarrassment of M. Pléven’s 
Government when in September 1950 the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr Dean Acheson, insisted on a German military contri- 
bution to the defence of Western Europe. In the measure, however, 
that the Soviet military threat has lessened or appeared to lessen 
since, French opinion has been inclined—at least in Parisian 
political circles—to shy away from both German rearmament and 
the specific form of it which is the E.D.C. 

The period between Sir Winston Churchill’s famous speech of 
11 May 1953, when the British Prime Minister advocated a 


1 See “The European Defence Community’, in The World Today, June 1952. 
The E.D.C. was defined in the treaty as a community ‘of supra-national charac- 
ter, with common institutions, common armed forces, and a common budget’. 
Text in The European Defence Community (H.M.S.O., Cmd. 9127, Misc. No. 11 
of 1954). 

2 A vote of 23 votes to 15 signified the Bundesrat’s approval on 15 May 1953. 
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‘Locarno’ policy involving an attitude of extreme patience towards 
the Soviet Union, and the West German elections in September 
of the same year may be regarded as a period of French ‘wait-and- 
see’ 

The convincing victory of Dr Adenauer in September re- 
affirmed the Federal Republic’s solidarity with the Western Powers 
and its determination to contribute to its own and Europe’s 
defence. Nor by the autumn of 1953 had the United States 
Government shown any inclination to change its policy of rearming 
Western Germany—not at France’s earliest convenience, but im- 
mediately. At the same time the Benelux countries, even more than 
Germany, took up the running in their insistence on a European 
political community. This pre-federal structure, whose draft Con- 
stitution had been prepared by an ad hoc assembly of the six 
Powers by March 1953, would comprise both E.D.C. and the 
European Coal and Steel Community (E.C.S.C.).! In these cir- 
cumstances it was becoming more and more difficult for the French 
Government to delay the introduction of the E.D.C. Bill to Parlia- 
ment. ‘Throughout the year M. Georges Bidault, who had succeed- 
ed the more ‘European’ M. Robert Schuman as Foreign Minister, 
had been trying to obtain far-reaching commitments from Great 
Britain in the matter of keeping British troops on the European 
Continent. Failing British membership of the E.D.C., which for a 
long time French Socialists made a condition of their own support 
of the Community, the French Government wished to ensure that 
there should be no British military withdrawal or reduction of 
forces. ‘The disparity between the E.D.C.’s fifty-year duration and 
the twenty-year life of the North Atlantic Treaty was especially 
discouraging to French deputies who had similar doubts about the 
continued presence of American forces. 

Already, when the E.D.C. Treaty was signed by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the six Powers in 1952, the British Government had 
entered simultaneously into a treaty with them. ‘This treaty pro- 
vided that, as long as Great Britain was a party to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, she would afford military aid to any one of the 
Six if it were the object of an armed attack in Europe. France 
therebv received a military guarantee® against a possible German 

‘See “The Schuman Plan and the Council of Europe,’ in The World Today, 
November 1952, and ‘Little Europe and Britain’, by Lord Layton, in Jnter- 
national Affairs, July 1953. 


* France was guaranteed in this respect by Britain twice already: in the 
Dunkirk Treaty of March 1947 and in the Brussels Treaty of March 1948. 
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attack. At the same time the fourteen parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty signed a protocol stating that an armed attack on the terri- 
tory of any of the members of the European Defence Community 
in Europe or in the area described in Article 61 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty or on their forces, vessels, or aircraft in this area 
would be considered as an attack against all the parties to the 
North Atlantic Treaty within the meaning of Article 5? of that 
treaty. Further, the U.S., British, and French Governments 
signed a tripartite declaration of their abiding interest in the 
integrity of the E.D.C., stating that an action, from whatever 
quarter, which threatened that integrity would be regarded by them 
as a threat to their own security. In the event of such a threat the 
three Governments would act in conformity with Article 4° of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

This series of guarantees or assurances did not however satisfy 
M. Bidault and other members of the French Government who 
remained preoccupied with the possibility of a rearmed Germany’s 
breaking out of the Community and attacking eastwards at a time 
when Britain and America no longer had sufficient strength on the 
Continent to deter it. Speaking in the Conseil de la République in 
October 1953, M. Bidault said that France would not submit to 
foreign pressure but would ratify the E.D.C. Treaty of her own 
sovereign decision and under certain conditions, namely: a solu- 
tion of the Saar question, the agreement of her partners to certain 
additional protecols,* and the signature of yet another treaty 
between Britain and the six members of the E.D.C. A fourth 
condition préalable was repeatedly demanded during 1953, especial- 
ly by French Socialists: that there should be no European Army 
until supranational political organs had been devised to control it.5 


1 Article 6 defines the area as Europe, North America, the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, and any islands administered by a Party situated north of the 
Tropic of Cancer. 

* Article 5 requires mutual assistance, including armed force where necessary, 
in the event of an attack upon a Party. 

3 Article 4 requires the Parties ‘to consult together whenever, in the opinion 
of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independence, or security of any 
of the Parties is threatened’. Neither Great Britain nor the United States was, 
therefore, obliged to apply military sanctions to Germany in the event of 
Germany’s threatening or infringing the integrity of the European Defence 
Community. 

* See below pp. 337-9. 

5 By the spring of 1954 it had however become evident that France was 
unwilling to agree to those economic clauses in the draft Constitution of a 
European Community which some of her partners regarded as essential to 
their acceptance of the draft as a whole. It was therefore decided by the six 
Governments to defer negotiation on the Constitution until such time as the 
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On 14 December 1953 the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization met in Paris and was attended by Mr John Foster 
Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State. Mr Dulles stated at a press con- 
ference that if the E.D.C. Treaty were not ratified soon, the United 
States would be forced to make an ‘agonizing reappraisal’ of its 
own strategy, including possibly a regrouping of American forces 
in Europe. This warning of a possible ‘peripheric’ defence strategy 
was received with hostility in France, who once more showed her 
tendency to be paralysed rather than activated by foreign pressure. 

By the middle of March 1954 the first of M. Bidault’s conditions 
seemed on the way to fulfilment. Germany and France, by adopt- 
ing the van Naters plan for the Europeanization of the Saar as a 
basis of negotiation, were well on the road to agreement. On 27 
March, however, Marshal Alphonse Juin, Commander of the 
Central European Sector of S.H.A.P.E., made, without reference 
either to General Gruenther or to his other master the French 
Government, a speech saying that the additional protocols to the 
E.D.C. Treaty were now inadequate and that France must find 
some alternative system. Marshal Juin’s speech gave great impetus 
to those elements in France which had from the beginning resisted 
French military integration with the other West European coun- 
tries. The Marshal was at once supported by General de Gaulle, 
and a demonstration against MM. Laniel and Pléven took place 
during a ceremony at the tomb of the unknown warrior. Towards 
the end of April the Socialist M. Vincent Auriol, France’s last 
President, was writing newspaper articles against the ‘Treaty; and 
the Assembly’s foreign affairs committee, of which the rapporteur, 
M. Jules Moch, is an antagonist not only of the E.D.C. but of 
German rearmament itself, was asking the Government awkward 
questions before a very divided Assembly. 

A week after the demonstrations at the Arc de Triomphe M. 
Bidault’s third condition préalable, a new treaty with Great Britain, 





E.D.C. ‘Treaty had been ratified by all six Parliaments. Since the spring of 1954 
French opinion, which inclines to the view that the German danger would be 
increased rather than diminished by the greater transfer of sovereignty required 
by the draft Constitution, has ceased to invoke ‘political controls’ as a precondi- 
tion of French ratification of the E.D.C. The demand for political control 
derived from a distrust of semi-autonomous ‘technocratic’ bodies, of which the 
High Authority of the E.C.5.C. was instanced as an example by those who 
feared that the Board of Commissioners of the E.D.C. would prove to be an- 
other. French opinion has shown itself on the whole more willing to risk ‘tech- 
nocracy’ than to go further in the direction of a supranational executive and 
legislature which could most effectively control the technical authorities. For a 
contrary opinion see M. Jules Moch’s recent book Alerte. 
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was also fulfilled. This treaty? of British association with the 
E.D.C. was signed in Paris on 13 April by Sir Christopher Steel, 
British representative at N.A.T.O., and by the plenipotentiaries 
of the six countries on the E.D.C. interim committee. It had long 
been held up the British Government’s sleeve to be released at the 
moment judged most opportune for the canvassing of French 
parliamentary support. ‘The treaty of association gave great satis- 
faction in Bonn; but Paris was again divided, opponents of the 
treaty voicing their suspicion that the Government was prejudging 
its ratification by entering into commitments with Britain without 
consulting Parliament. On 16 April President Eisenhower sent a 
message® to the six countries members of E.D.C. giving under- 
takings in regard to American action in Europe: the U.S.A. would 
keep armed forces in Europe and ‘contribute its fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defence of the North Atlantic area while 
a threat to that area exists’; it would consult with its fellow signa- 
tories of the North Atlantic Treaty and with E.D.C. about the 
level of the respective armed forces of the E.D.C.; it would inte- 
grate E.D.C. and N.A.T.O. forces as much as possible; it would 
seek to share more military information with the other members 
of the Atlantic Community; as to the E.D.C. itself, it would 
regard ‘any action, from whatever quarters, which threatens its 
integrity or unity as a threat to the security of the United States’ ; 
finally, it regarded the North Atlantic Treaty as ‘of indefinite 
duration rather than for any definite number of years’. 

This message was similar to the British agreement with the 
E.D.C. countries, the British having also stated that they regarded 
the duration of the North Atlantic Treaty as indefinite and would 
consult their partners in the matter of the level of forces to be 
maintained on the Continent by the respective nations. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s undertaking had also the bi-partisan character of the British 
one in that it was supported by the party in opposition. The 
British agreement, combined with a statement of a common 
military outlook and a declaration of the British Government’s 
policy,‘ brought the United Kingdom as close to the six E.D.C. 
Powers as any instrument could, other than an actual treaty of 


1 See The World Today, May 1954, page 183. 

2 Memorandum regarding United Kingdom Association with the European 
Defence Community, with Annexes. H.M.S.O. Cmd. 9126 of 1954. 

3 The Times, 17 April 1954. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government’, the statement runs, ‘have no intention of 
withdrawing from the Continent of Europe so long as the threat exists to the 
security of Western Europe and of the European Defence Community.’ 
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adherence to the E.D.C. The United States, by accepting the 
principle of obligatory consultation with its allies members of the 
E.D.C. in the matter of reduction of forces in Europe, has pro- 
tected the Community’s integrity from the possibility of German 
eruption as far as Britain herself has. 

The last word had been said to France by the United States 
and the United Kingdom. It was now up to the Prime Minister, 
M. Laniel, to fix a date for the debate in the Assembly. On 15 
April M. Laniel stated that the French Government would on 
18 May ask Parliament to arrange an early debate on the British 
and American guarantees, the agreement on the Saar, the addi- 
tional protocols, and the Bonn and Paris treaties. ‘The Geneva 
Conference was due to open on 26 April. At this point it seemed to 
France’s allies that no further delay was conceivable, at least in the 
presentation of the E.D.C. to the National Assembly. But the fall 
of the Indo-Chinese fortress of Dien Bien Phu on 7 May cut the 
ground from under M. Laniel’s feet. His Government narrowly 
survived a vote of confidence on 13 May and fell on 12 June, while 
the Geneva Conference was still in session. From then onwards the 
fate of the E.D.C. was to be inextricably entangled with the fate 
of the French expeditionary force in Indo-China. 

At the end of May the French Socialists held a congress in Paris 
to enforce voting discipline on their deputies over the E.D.C. 
Bill. The Socialists were, and are still, known to hold the fate of 
E.D.C. in their hands because their 106 votes would en bloc ensure 
the passage of the Bill. M. Guy Mollet, the party’s secretary- 
general, has taken many years to persuade himself of the necessity 
of German rearmament; but now that he recognizes it he has 
opted firmly for the E.D.C. In opposition is M. Jules Moch, 
former Socialist Minister of the Interior, who is rapporteur on the 
Bill in the foreign affairs committee of the Assembly, which lately 
rejected the E.D.C. by 24 votes to 18. At the Socialist congress in 
May M. Mollet tried to pass a disciplinary motion excluding from 
the party any deputy who voted against E.D.C. in the Assembly. 
But the motion failed, and the congress did nothing to heal the 
breach between the deputies, who remained divided, roughly, half 
for and half against the treaty. More than M. Mollet’s efforts was 
necessary to combat the views of MM. Moch, Daniel Mayer, and 
Naegelen, the Socialists’ candidate for President of the Republic’. 


‘ At another session of the Socialist Party congress on 4 July a resolution 
favourable to the E.D.C. was passed by only 1,982 votes to 1,193 with 227 
abstentions (Manchester Guardian, 5 July 1954). 
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The French Socialists were favourable in principle to a West 
European supranational community, but were divided on the ques- 
tions (a) whether German rearmament was desirable at the present 
juncture in terms of world policy, and (b) whether the cause of 
European unity would be served by it. Like their German col- 
leagues, moreover, they distrusted an integrationist programme 
monopolized by Catholic Governments. On the other hand the 
Mouvement Républicain Populaire had a much less critical faith in 
the European idée force and its own capacity to realize it. The 
notion of a European Defence Community was, for the M.R.P., 
more than a contrivance against German militarism. As the other 
schemes of European integration, first the E.C.S.C. and then the 
political community, took shape, it became more and more the 
centrepiece of a whole ideology and programme of transference of 
sovereignty from the nation-States to the Europe of the Six. 
Moreover the M.R.P.’s statesman, M. Robert Schuman, also gave 
E.D.C. his personal pacific imprint. 

M. Schuman’s replacement as Foreign Minister by M. Bidault, 
leader of the M.R.P., was indeed followed by a slackening of the 
integrationist impetus in France and a deterioration of Franco- 
German relations.’ M. Bidault had been Prime Minister in May 
1950 when the Schuman Plan was launched before an admiring 
world; but in the matter of E.D.C. his declarations were always 
more reticent. More than M. Schuman he was haunted by the 
various threats to French power in the world and to the integrity 
of the French Union. In this spirit M. Bidault has sought, with 
some success, to be a link between the Centre and the Right: be- 
tween the progressive Catholics who see European Union as a 
modern gestum Dei per Francos and more nationalist elements who 
believe that France may yet survive as the smallest of three great 
world Powers. Throughout the vicissitudes of 1952-4 the M.R.P. 
nevertheless remained basically committed to a policy of Franco- 
German rapprochement and European integration; thus on the fall 
of M. Laniel’s Government it could consistently declare that it 
would take part in no Government which did not formally espouse 
the cause of E.D.C. 

The investiture of M. Pierre Mendeés-France on 17 June 1954 
and his choice of a Radical-Gaullist Government has completely 
altered the complexion of French politics for the time being. An 


1 In Italy, Signor De Gasperi also ceased to be in power after July 1953, but 
the Italian Government did not swerve from his policy as a whole. 
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indeterminate number of Radicals, splinter-group Radicals, and 
Conservatives (Independents, Peasants, and others) who form part 
of M. Mendés-France’s coalition are, it seems, still in favour of an 
‘amended E.D.C. treaty’.1 On the other hand the Gaullists, 
among whom General Koenig, the present Minister of National 
Defence, is prominent, accept German rearmament but are im- 
placably opposed to the transfer of sovereignty involved in the 
handing over of French forces to supranational organs. Meanwhile 
the Socialists who vote for M. Mendés-France but do not partici- 
pate in his Government remain divided on E.D.C.; andthe M.R.P., 
who support it wholeheartedly, abstained at the investiture and 
have since formed a kind of loyal ‘His Majesty’s Opposition’. The 
attitude of the Prime Minister himself to E.D.C. remains what it 
was at the time of his unsuccessful bid for the premiership a year 
ago: no genuine decision, he believes, can be reached on German 
rearmament until France’s military commitment to Indo-China 
has been clarified. But M. Mendés-France stated that he would 
immediately proceed to a confrontation of protagonists and anta- 
gonists of E.D.C., beginning with those in his own Cabinet. 
Meanwhile the Americans and British were becoming more and 
more worried by the frustration of Dr Adenauer’s policy of Ger- 
man association with the West. On 28 June President Eisenhower 
and Sir Winston Churchill referred to the E.D.C. in the communi- 
qué issued after their talks in Washington. “We are agreed,’ the 
statement ran, ‘that the German Federal Republic should take its 
place as an equal partner in the community of Western nations, 
where it can make its proper contribution to the defence of the 
free world. We are determined to achieve this goal convinced that 
the Bonn and Paris treaties provide the best way. We welcome the 
recent statement by the French Prime Minister that an end must 
be put to the present uncertainties. The European Defence Treaty 
has been ratified by four of the six signatory nations after exhaus- 
tive debates over a period of more than two years. Naturally these 
nations are unwilling to disregard their previous legislative ap- 
provals or to reopen these complex questions. In connection with 
these treaties, the United States and the United Kingdom have 
given important assurances, including the disposition of their 
armed forces in Europe, in order to demonstrate their confidence 


' By this they seem to mean a system which prevents the revival of independ- 
ent German military authorities but allows the continuation of French ones in 
the greatest possible degree. 
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in the North Atlantic Community and the E.D.C. and the Bonn 
treaties. It is our conviction that further delay in the entry into 
force of the E.D.C. and Bonn treaties would damage the solidarity 
of the Atlantic nations. We wish to reaffirm that the programme of 
European unity inspired by France, of which the E.D.C. is only 
one element, so promising to peace and prosperity in Europe, 
continues to have our firm support.’ 

Even before the Washington communiqué France’s partners in 
the E.D.C. treaty were putting pressure upon her to take a clear- 
cut decision whether to accept or reject the treaty as it stood. The 
Foreign Ministers of the Benelux countries met in Luxembourg 
on 21 June and agreed to propose an immediate conference of the 
six signatory Powers. The invitation was at once accepted by Dr 
Adenauer. M. Mendés-France, however, explained to the Belgian 
Ambassador in Paris that the French Government was preoccupied 
with the conduct of the Indo-Chinese armistice negotiations and 
could not attend the proposed conference in Brussels. At the same 
time the French Prime Minister said he was willing to confer with 
the Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Paul-Henri Spaak, should he 
come to Paris. M. Mendés-France also promised to send an 
emissary to Bonn to talk over Franco-German problems. The 
person chosen was M. Guérin de Beaumont, member of the 
Independent (Conservative) Party and Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. M. de Beaumont was known to favour an amended 
E.D.C. treaty which increased the number of instances in which 
voting by the Council of Ministers must be unanimous at least for 
the first five years of the treaty and which limited the treaty’s life 
to ten years. 

M. Spaak duly came to Paris and discussed the situation with 
the French Foreign Minister, the conference of the six Powers 
having by general consent been postponed. Dr Adenauer, on the 
other hand, certainly emboldened by the Washington communiqué 
and by a telegram of support from Sir Winston Churchill, had 
reacted sharply to the temporizing attitude of M. Mendés-France, 
whom he evidently regarded as a determined adversary of the 
treaty. Speaking in a radio interview on 2 July, the German 
Chancellor called upon the French Prime Minister to submit the 
treaty without delay to Parliament. Germany, he said, would not 
consider any modifications of the text until the treaty was ratified. 
Nor was there any alternative to the E.D.C. except the creation of 
a German army. 
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The French reply to Dr Adenauer was to cancel the proposed 
visit of M. de Beaumont. M. Mendés-France no doubt resented, as 
did most of French opinion, the ultimatum-like tone of Dr 
Adenauer’s broadcast. But it was in any case unlikely that M. de 
Beaumont would have been able to offer any new proposals as the 
French Cabinet itself was not yet united in its policy. 

On 4 July it was announced that an Anglo-American study 
group was to be established in London to discuss what might be 
done if the French Parliament did not ratify the E.D.C. Treaty. 
In order that Germany should ‘take its place as an equal partner 
in the community of Western nations’ some means would then 
have to be found of breaking the link between the Treaties of Bonn 
and Paris. The original legal basis of these treaties was that Ger- 
many should recover her sovereignty at the moment when she 
assumed the obligation to contribute to West European defence 
within the E.D.C. 

The United States and British Governments were, however, 
agreed that the political situation in Western Germany might 
gradually deteriorate if Dr Adenauer’s sustained policy of close 
association with the West were not rewarded, whatever the fate of 
E.D.C., by the granting of sovereignty to the Federal Republic. 
On 14 July Sir Winston Churchill announced to the House of 
Commons that ‘in the unhappy event of the failure to ratify E.D.C. 
the [British and United States] Governments’ aim could best be 
achieved by dissociating the Bonn Conventions in simultaneity 
from the passing of the E.D.C. Treaty, and if possible this should 
be done by agreement between the four Powers which signed these 
Conventions. Any other course . . . would be contrary to the stan- 
dards of good faith and fair play which we desire to maintain 
towards all nations, including those with whom we have been at 
war.’ In reply to a comment by Mr Attlee that, granted the dis- 
sociation of the treaties, Germany might then well rearm on her 
own, Sir Winston admitted that arrangements would be needed to 
confine the use of Germany’s restored rights ‘within standard 
limits of safety comparable to that which had been effected by 
E.D.C.’ Discussion of this matter would entail deferment of 
German rearmament for the time being. On the same day Mr 
Dulles informed Congress that the U.S.A. and Great Britain would 
propose immediate sovereignty for Western Germany but without 
German rearmament, if France did not ratify by 15 August.? 

' A hypothetical date for the National Assembly’s recess. 

B 
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France, which had not been invited to work with the Anglo- 
American study group, was nevertheless kept informed of its deli- 
berations. On g July, however, M. Guérin de Beaumont told the 
foreign affairs committee of the National Assembly that France 
was not prepared to accept the dissociation of the two treaties. 
During the next week the French public, occupied in applause for 
the efforts first of Mr Eden and then of Mr Dulles towards assisting 
M. Mendés-France to obtain an Indo-Chinese armistice, was too 
busy to be seriously concerned with questions of E.D.C. and 
German sovereignty. French officials contented themselves with 
emphasizing the difficulties of France’s agreeing to end the occupa- 
tion, even with suitable reservations in regard to Germany’s right 
to rearm, until the Saar question had been solved. The ‘European’ 
solution for the Saar at present envisaged was linked with the 
E.D.C. in the minds of at least those French and Germans who 
had negotiated it: thus a rejection of E.D.C. might well cancel the 
previous agreement on the Saar. 

Meanwhile the Social Democratic Opposition in Germany 
declared itself against Dr Adenauer’s uncompromising attitude 
towards France. In a broadcast interview Herr Ollenhauer stated 
that his party would reject any system of German military contri- 
bution which was ‘without or against France’ and any Anglo- 
American return of sovereignty to Germany which resulted, 
through French opposition, in differing regimes in the British and 
American zones on the one hand and in the French zone on the 
other. As to rearmament, there should, added the German Socialist 
leader mysteriously, be neither E.D.C. nor a new German national 
army: there should be a European ‘coalition army’, whose com- 
ponent (national) armies would not lead isolated lives separate 
from the other armies.? Herr Ollenhauer’s tactic seemed to be to 
reawaken German doubts of the expediency of Dr Adenauer’s 
integration policy—partly by exaggerating the likelihood of a 
French refusal to underwrite it, partly by insisting once more that 
it would perpetuate the division of Germany, and partly by em- 
phasizing the inequality of rights which Germany, with foreign 
troops contractually stationed on its soil, would suffer under 
E.D.C. 

At the end of the week of the Geneva decisions on Indo-China, 
when this article went to press, something of a pause ensued in the 


1 Manchester Guardian, 10 July 1954. 
® ibid. 
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‘great debate’, while M. Mendés-France prepared to turn his 
energies from Indo-China towards the European problem. 
C. Nag. 


Note on the Additional Protocols? 


The six additional protocols were agreed by the different delegations 
in the interim committee of the E.D.C. on 24 March 1953 but have 
been neither signed by the six Governinents nor ratified by any Parlia- 
ment. 

Protocol I (re Article 1o of the treaty) relates to questions of confer- 
ment of rank, promotion, and demotion, and safeguards national pre- 
rogatives in the opening phase of the treaty’s life. The protocol also 
lays down that each member State shall in the same period decide which 
soldiers, sailors, or airmen recruited by it are to be posted to the 
national Army (if any) of the said State and which to the European 
Army. The protocol adds extremely little to the treaty. 

Protocol II (re Articles 43 and 43 bis of the treaty) refers to the treaty’s 
provision that voting power in the Council of Ministers shall in certain 
instances depend on the Member States’ contributions in manpower 
and expenditure: and to the further provision that during a transition 
period, which will terminate at the date set for the formation of the 
first échelon of forces, the national’ contributions (which determine the 
relative voting strengths during the transition period) shall be evaluated 
on the basis: Germany, France, Italy, three each; Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, two each; Luxembourg, one. 

The protocol requires that, since the manner of fixing the terminal 
date of the transition period is inadequately defined, there should be an 
agreement between the Member States as soon as the treaty comes into 
force either on the actual date or on how it is to be fixed. 

The reason for this protocol is that France, who can see no certainty 
of implementing the military programme defined in the technically 
secret annexes to the treaty, wishes to avoid a situation in which she 
finds herself inferior within the Community in military and therefore in 
voting strength. To do this she must guard against a premature date for 
the formation of the first échelon. 

Protocol III defines certain directives which the contracting parties 
should agree to give to their representatives on the Council of Ministers 
in regard to the military schools of the Community. In particular the 
protocol stipulates that these schools should be open to personnel 
belonging to national armies. Opponents of E.D.C. observe that this 
protocol means simply an earlier closing-down of Saint-Cyr. 

Protocol IV (re Article 75 of the treaty) deals with mobilization, 
responsibility for which is shared in the treaty between the Board of 
Commissioners, which prepares the mobilization plans of E.D.C. forces, 
and the Governments of the Member States which decide when to begin 

* Text in Documentation Frangaise, 24 March 1953: Protocoles additionels au 


Traité instituant la Communauté Européenne de Défense. Also included in The 
European Defence Community (H.M.S.O., Cmd. 9127). 
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the mobilization of national contingents. The protocol requires that 
Member Governments agree to instruct their representatives in the 
Council of Ministers that the Board is competent to plan mobilization 
of the European Defence Forces, including internal security forces, and 
their supply, but ‘not to concern themselves with other resources of the 
Member States’. The protocol thus tries to distinguish between civil 
and military requirements. 

Further, until special agreements are reached between the European 
and national authorities on mobilization measures, only the national 
authorities are legally competent to execute the mobilization and supply 
of their contingents. Here the protocol underlines the retention of 
national sovereignty during the opening phase of the treaty’s life. So 
long as there is no European executive, the argument runs, Govern- 
ments remain responsible for national mobilizations. Their competence 
in this matter can only be affected by special inter-Governmental agree- 
ments whose object would be to harmonize individual mobilization 
plans. 

This stipulation is another instance of the fear of the Board’s usurp- 
ing power which can only properly belong to a political executive, 
whether national or supranational. 

Protocol V (re Article 107 of the treaty) relates to the authorization 
and prohibition by the Board of arms-production within the Com- 
munity. The treaty gives the Board power to authorize the production, 
export, and import of war materials required for the forces of Member 
States which do not form part of the European Defence Forces and for 
the forces of associated States for whose defence Member States have 
assumed responsibilities. The Board however also sees to it that the 
permits which it issues correspond to the real needs of those forces and 
are not so large as to enable the country in question (France) to amass 
stocks of arms for other purposes. Permits will also be issued for the 
manufacture of pyrotechnical compounds and priming explosives for 
civil purposes, but equally subject to inspection by the Board’s officials. 

The protocol requires the Governments of the six countries to under- 
take to instruct their representatives on the Council of Ministers to 
give certain definitive directives to the Board: the Board shall grant 
general permits once and for all for the manufacture of arms of the type 
mentioned above and thus loses the power to cancel its authorization. 
The sole sanctions applicable to offending parties are, therefore, those 
penalties laid down in Article 107, which will be applied by the Court 
and not by the Board. The protocol frees France not from the engage- 
ments of Article 107 but from the administrative veto of the Board on 
arms production export and import. 

Protocol VI is designed to facilitate the transfer of French forces from 
the European Army to a non-European territory for whose defence 
France is responsible in the event of a major crisis on that territory. 
According to the treaty the Member State faced with such an emergency 
will, at its request to the Board, and after notification to the Council, 
automatically receive the troops it requires from its European contin- 
gent unless the Supreme Commander of N.A.T.O. forces in Europe 
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disallows the transfer. In the protocol the contracting parties are re- 
quired explicitly to instruct their representatives on the Council of 
Ministers to direct the Board to free the forces immediately for the 
intended transfer to the region of the emergency. The contracting 
parties are also required to state that ‘the Supreme Commander cannot 
refuse his agreement unless it is established, in conformity with the 
treaty and its annexes, that the withdrawal of the forces in question is 
such as to compromise the Community’s security’. 

This protocol is by far the most important of the six. In the treaty 
itself the verdict of the Supreme Commander is unconditionally bind- 
ing. If he considers that the proposed withdrawal of forces endangers 
the security of the Community and refuses his permission, then the 
Board does not put the troops at the disposal of the Member State. The 
protocol establishes quite another procedure. The Board, upon request, 
must immediately release the troops. The onus of proving damage to 
the E.D.C.’s security done by the transfer is then upon the Supreme 
Commander. In practice such a dispute could only be settled by a joint 
meeting of the Atlantic Council and the Council of the E.D.C. Formally, 
a single nation—in this case the nation demanding the transfer—can by 
its veto prevent a decision by the meeting unfavourable to itself. Even 
if such a veto proves politically impracticable, the Supreme Comman- 
der’s authority is severely limited by the protocol, which at least re- 
quires the summoning of a ministerial conference to endorse his judge- 
ment 


The Sudan under the Sudanese 


First Steps in Self-Government 


THE present situation in the Sudan is a transitional one both in 
the unfolding of events and in the feelings of its people. By the 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of February 1953 the present Sudanese 
Parliament, chosen in the Elections of November 1953, is charged 
with the internal self-government of the country, leaving the 
matters of foreign affairs and defence in the hands of the Governor- 
General as the representative of the two Co-domini, Great Britain 
and Egypt. Control of these matters will only be handed over when 
the next stage, that of self-determination, is begun. It is worth 
restating this situation in order to emphasize that the Sudanese as 
a people have not yet been brought squarely face to face with their 
future and the decision they have to make, whether to chose a link 
with Egypt or independence. 
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Although to many the results of the last Election must have 
seemed a vote for Egypt and a vote against Great Britain, that was 
not the issue upon which the Election was fought. It was fought 
primarily on the sectarian issue between Sayeds Ali el Mirghani 
and Abdul Rahman el Mahdi, for the bulk of the electorate only 
understood the Election in such simple terms; and secondarily, 
among the intelligentsia and the merchant class, on the ‘anti- 
colonizer’ issue in order to remove the British from effective power 
within the country; but candidates did not on either side put the 
problem of the Sudan’s future clearly before the electorate. In © 
the event the Nationalist Unionist Party, jointly composed of the 
old Ashigga pro-Egyptian nationalists and Sayed Ali’s Khatmia 
sect, and relying on both these issues and on active Egyptian en- 
couragement, won the Election with some ease. Old fears of a new 
Mahdia! and new hatreds of foreign control combined to ensure 
this result. 

Once the Election was finished the sectarian issue faded away; 
Sayed Ali had proved his point that his followers were more 
numerous, and the Umma party” of Sayed Abdul Rahman retired 
to lick their wounds and consider their attitude. After some initial 
growls that they would refuse to sit in Parliament, they decided 
wisely to fill the role of parliamentary Opposition. The victorious 
N.U.P. on its part settled down, under Sayed Ismail el Azhari as 
Prime Minister, to Cabinet-making. There were initial rumours 
that Sayed Ali might insist on his leading representative, Sayed 
Mirghani Hamza, ex-Assistant Director of Works, being appointed 
Prime Minister, but it was soon decided that Sayed Ismail el 
Azhari, with his long history as leader of the Ashigga and his close 
knowledge of Egypt, should retain the leadership, and it was clear 
that it was to be a political and not a sectarian Government. When 
el Azhari came to make his Cabinet, it was a judicious blend of 
Ashigga and Khatmia representatives, most of them men of strong 
views, whether pro-Egyptian, anti-Mahdist, or anti-British, 
among whom he had both to lead and to mediate. The team which 
he chose were new to the work of higher government as none of 
them had been associated with the Legislative Assembly which 
they had boycotted. Some were ex-Government servants, while 


1 The Mahdia is used to describe the period of self-rule in the Sudan from the 
death of General Gordon to the Battle of Omdurman in 1898. Begun under el 
Mahdi, the father of Sayed Abdul Rahman, it ended under the Khalifa Abdullahi 
and his western tribes who ruled the Sudan by the sword. 

? This is the political version of the Ansar sect. 
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others were young men known for their energy and intelligence in 
making careers for themselves as advocates or lawyers. Some had 
considerable experience of political life in Cairo and even in the 
United Nations when they were in opposition to the old Sudan 
Government; others had relied on Egyptian support for their 
livelihood. With such a mixed team the Prime Minister decided 
that Parliament should go into recess immediately after the election 
of the Speakers so that the new Ministers might acquaint them- 
selves with the work in their ministries. The country thus entered 
on yet another interim period, this time of five weeks, before its 
real parliamentary life could begin. 

In his initial public pronouncements the Prime Minister gave 
some evidence in the expression of his thanks to Egypt that his 
Government would have a pro-Egyptian tendency. On being 
taken to task by the Opposition in the brief moment allowed them 
before the recess the Prime Minister affirmed that his Govern- 
ment’s policy would be the implementation of the Agreement, and 
with that the Opposition had to be content. Nevertheless, in the 
interim period which followed there was considerable evidence of 
carpet-bagging by Egypt. From Cairo came announcements, 
before the invitations were issued, that General Nagib and Major 
Saleh Salem would attend the official opening of Parliament. 
There were visits of parties of Egyptian officers and promises of 
gifts of arms and planes. There was an Egyptian fun-fair on Vic- 
toria Avenue in Khartoum. There were commercial representatives 
of various kinds, particularly from an agricultural loan society, and 
of course Egyptian newspapers were delivered free in Khartoum. 
The Opposition protested through its press and it was clear that a 
difficult atmosphere was being created in which to open Parliament 
on 1 March. 

The new Government did not have an easy time during Feb- 
ruary. It is true that the Prime Minister and his Ministers were 
able to make successful tours to different parts of the country, 
and in several ministries though not all a reasonable modus operandi 
was achieved between the Minister and the British Head of Depart- 
ment—there are no Sudanese heads of departments to date. The 
Prime Minister in conjunction with the chief British Permanent 
Under-Secretaries drew up a statement of policy for the relations 
between the Ministers and the departments of the civil service. 
All this was to the good, but the Sudan’s ordinary life went on and 
a crisis soon blew up in the operation of the Gezira Scheme where 
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a leader of Communist tendencies was stirring up the tenants to 
demand a new form of body to represent their interests with the 
management. The Government accepted advice and took a firm 
line in support of local authority, and decreed new elections in the 
Gezira. There were also rumours of trouble round Juba in the 
South, where the Bari tribe were said to be restive under the im- 
pact of events; two Ministers flew south to investigate the matter 
and helped to quieten it down in co-operation with the local 
authorities. 

In these and other matters, although the press was often full of 
accusations against malign British influence, co-operation between 
the Government and the British civil servants proved reasonably 
easy and there was evidence of goodwill on both sides; indeed 
some of the Sudanese Ministers were said to be surprised at the 
correctness and helpfulness of their departmental heads. Never- 
theless it was not long before signs appeared that Ministers were 
allowing direct approach to themselves on departmental matters 
by Sudanese lower down the departmental ladder and by the 
public, so that British officials were often left with a feeling of 
being by-passed. There were indeed also signs that in the new and 
more oriental phase which was opening civil servants might find 
it difficult to remain impartial when political pressure was applied 
to them, and that this ideal for which the British had striven might 
find it hard to survive. The Prime Minister was being most correct 
in this matter, however; he called on the civil service to do their 
duty and stated his wish that British technical staff should remain. 
A good body of men was approved for the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

When the Cairo Agreement was signed, there was one point in 
it on which all Sudanese parties were agreed, in common with the 
Egyptian side and irrespective of whatever reservations or inter- 
pretations they might have about its important recognition of self- 
determination; this was the removal of the British from the Ad- 
ministration, the Sudan Defence Force, and the Police. It is true 
that the British in these services wielded immense power inside 
the country, but they were not political officials, and their aims 
were not political in the sense that it was their business to make 
the country run, not to decide its future. Nevertheless, to the 
Sudanese educated class their power seemed a most desirable 
thing to possess and to the Egyptians the greatest obstacle to any 
designs which they might have upon the country. They were in 
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consequence traduced as ‘colonizers’ whose duty it was to exploit 
the Sudan in favour of Manchester and to ensure her membership 
of the Commonwealth. The fact that they were the very economi- 
cal dynamo which had brought the Sudan to its present state of 
security and efficiency was overlooked or even denied. The 
British administrators themselves, who felt that the Sudan was not 
ready for self-government, hoped that there might be a solution 
whereby political control passed to the Sudanese but administra- 
tive control remained with them under a Sudanese Government, 
but they were doomed to disappointment. Article 2 of the Agree- 
ment called for ‘the liquidation of the present administration’, and 
Annex III provided for the removal of all British in the Admini- 
stration, the Sudan Defence Force, and the Police ‘in order to pro- 
vide a free and neutral atmosphere before self-determination’. 

‘The Prime Minister early gave evidence of his intentions in this 
matter of Sudanization by stating in a press interview that he saw 
no difficulty in Sudanizing the Administration in three months, 
and the more he became in need of a policy the more he clung to 
this aspect of the Agreement. When he submitted to the Governor- 
General for approval the Sudanization Committee which was to 
implement these clauses, it was found to contain three faithful 
N.U.P. party men, and it was a foregone conclusion that the Com- 
mittee would press for Sudanization at maximum speed irrespec- 
tive of the great lack of seasoned administrative staff to replace the 
British members. This was what all the educated class wanted and 
the Prime Minister was determined to give it to them. Indeed, to 
the British administrators themselves it began to appear that they 
could do little more good by remaining and that whatever it might 
cost in inefficiency or injustice, acceptance of rapid Sudanization 
was the only way both to satisfy the aspirations of the educated 
class and to bring the people as a whole face to face with reality. 
heir work of fifty years was going to be put to the test in the 
hardest possible way without the orderly handover for which they 
had hoped and planned. 

The Sudanization Committee accordingly pressed on with its 
work with all speed, seeking a formula for rapid withdrawal. The 
Sudan Police, which had only a handful of British officers left and 
many ambitious Sudanese officers, was quickly Sudanized. For 
the Administration a plan was produced which while not as rapid 
in operation as the Prime Minister’s three months, was as quick as 
was physically practicable; British administrators were to go in 
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three phases, the first of which is in operation now, and the last of 
which, including the Provincial Governors, will be completed in 
February 1955. By then the entire administration will be in 
Sudanese hands. The Government then turned its attention to the 
Sudan Defence Force, and recent news from Khartoum shows 
that all British officers, including the General Officer Commanding, 
have been given notice by the Minister of War to go as soon as they 
have handed over satisfactorily to their Sudanese successors. All 
this indeed was speed of Sudanization with a vengeance, but 
whether it was wise or not, or acceptable to the wiser Sudanese or 
not, it was strictly in accord with the terms of the Agreement. 
What had been hoped of the Agreement, by the British side at 
any rate, was that the transfer to self-government should be super- 
vised with impartiality by the Governor-General and his Com- 
mission, and that while power might be withdrawn from the 
Administration, some control might be left with the Governor- 
General to ensure security and freedom of opinion for all during 
the interim period. This hope was to be falsified by a condition 
inserted in the Agreement at a late stage in the negotiations, to the 
effect that the appointment of the Sudanese members of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Commission, to be agreed by the Co-domini before 
the Election, should be subject to the approval of the Sudanese 
Parliament after it assembled. The membership of five was com- 
posed of a Pakistani as chairman, British and Egyptian representa- 
tives of the Co-domini, and two Sudanese. In the original appoint- 
ments the two Sudanese members were chosen one from Sayed 
Ali’s and one from Sayed Abdul Rahman’s adherents, and both 
were men well known in the public service of their country. There 
was thus an even balance on the Commission which gave hope that 
the Governor-General might have impartial support from his 
Commission. So indeed it turned out in the first instance in which 
the Commission was called upon to endorse a decision by the 
Governor-General under the Statute. This was when the Prime 
Minister put forward as Speaker of the House of Representatives a 
strong N.U.P. party man and got him elected by the party vote. 
Such a choice clearly did not give the impartiality desired in a 
Speaker, and when the Governor-General refused to sign the 
appointment his Commission supported him, and the Prime 
Minister was asked to put forward a more suitable candidate. It 
may be that this early brush strengthened the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues in their determination, of which rumours had been 
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heard, to take advantage of the condition mentioned above and 
substitute a N.U.P. man for the Umma member of the Com- 
mission, thus with the Egyptian member securing a working 
majority. At any rate nothing more was heard of it for the time 
being. 

If the new Government had accepted British advice in some 
internal matters, they did not do so in what proved to be the 
biggest crisis they had faced so far, the formal opening of Parlia- 
ment on 1 March. The Prime Minister had of course included 
General Nagib in the list of invitations. As the date approached 
two things happened: it became clear that the Ansar sect was 
organizing a large gathering of supporters from outside Khartoum 
for the Opening, and General Nagib fell from power, only to be 
restored almost immediately.! It was now the eleventh hour before 
the Opening and tension was high; thousands of Ansari supporters 
were parading in the capital and it was obvious that the security 
forces were going to be severely strained, particularly if the 
General came; in these circumstances the British in authority could 
only advise that the General should not come, or there would 
almost certainly be trouble. However, the Prime Minister and his 
Council were too deeply committed to accept such advice and the 
invitation stood. Its sequel was the tragic clash between Umma 
supporters and police outside the Governor-General’s Palace in 
which lives were lost on both sides, including that of the British 
Commandant of Police, and which caused the deferment of the 
Opening and the departure of the guests. 

This affair is still sub judice, but it seems clear enough that there 
was no intention on the part of the Umma to cause such a disaster. 
They were determined to show the Egyptian guests their dis- 
approval of Egypt’s tactics, but that was all. In this indeed they 
succeeded more than they intended; General Nagib had to retire 
hurriedly to Cairo, the carpet-bagging ceased, and direct Egyptian 
penetration shrank. It was clear that their intelligence had been at 
fault and they had overlooked the fact that there was still a strong 
and fanatical body in the Sudan which disliked them more than it 
disliked the ‘colonizers’. But for the Mahdists it was a pyrrhic 
victory; they had not foreseen the clash and were thrown off 
balance by it, feeling that they had been roughly handled by the 
Police. For the Government it was at first a severe shock; forces 
were unleashed of which they had no experience, and the local 


' See ‘Egypt since the Coup d’Etat of 1952’, in The World Today, April 1954. 
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press tended to be critical of their handling of the situation. They 
had also received a clear warning of the trouble which an overt 
pro-Egyptian policy might arouse, and it was noticeable thereafter 
that the Prime Minister stuck even more closely to implementation 
of the Agreement as his policy and reiterated his wish to see the 
Sudan achieving its own status and maintaining with Egypt only 
the relations of ‘brother with brother, hand in hand’. Nevertheless, 
after the first shock had died away and no Mahdist trouble had 
followed in the Provinces, the Government felt on firmer ground 
and the affair began to react in its favour; for was it not clear 
evidence of the danger of a new Mahdia as they had foretold? The 
Police began to hunt for the Umma ringleaders and there were 
fears that the Government, confident in its position, might go so 
far as to arrest members of the Mahdist family. British families 
were evacuated from the predominately Mahdist provinces. Luck- 
ily these fears did not materialize; there was no sign of Mahdist 
risings, and the whole affair gradually sank back into the routine 
of a magisterial inquiry. But the Government at once proceeded 
to consider increases both in the S.D.F. and the Police for the 
maintenance of public security, and Egypt repeated her promises 
of arms. Such an increase seemed part of the price which the 
Sudan must pay for renouncing the ‘pax Britannica’. 

This ‘pax’ would appear to be threatened particularly in the 
South, which all along has been an unknown factor in the situa- 
tion: unknown to Northern Sudanese politicians, and unknown 
for its reactions to the future. Anti-British propagandists have 
portrayed the South as deliberately neglected by the British and 
as an Eldorado only awaiting exploitation. They have ignored the 
difficulties of communications and the conservatism of the people, 
and are only coming dimly to a realization of the extraordinary 
personal influence exercised there by British District Commis- 
sioners who through their kindly authority were able at minimum 
cost to keep many wild tribes at peace and slowly to bring them 
forward toward material improvement. This South is now to be 
handed over to Sudanese administrators from the North whom it 
does not know or trust. It is apprehensive about the future and 
lacking in prominent men. The Government has shown its aware- 
ness of the necessity to give the South its share of office and if 
possible to give it its own men as administrators. The South has 
its nationalists, and among them were found men to stand for 
election in the N.U.P. cause and win their seats; but the majority 
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of Southern nationalists want the South for the Southern Sudanese 
and support the independence of the country rather than a link 
with Egypt. The Election left its trail of trouble there, for part of 
the N.U.P. campaign had been to discredit British D.C.s, and it 
would not take very much for the delicate balance of security held 
by them to be upset. There have been signs of this, as for example 
in the Bari trouble mentioned above, and the Government may 
yet accept the continued service of British administrators in certain 
districts. 

After the new Parliament had been quietly opened by the Gover- 
nor-General on the deferred date, the ordinary business of govern- 
ment began. The Speech from the Throne delivered by the 
Governor-General was a lengthy programme of development 
which was largely a rehash of departmental plans with a few frills 
added. The early days of Parliament were taken up with a vote of 
censure put forward by the Opposition and defeated with ease by 
the Government after the Umma had failed to persuade some 
country Members to cross the floor. Now signs began to appear 
that the extremists in the Council of Ministers were pressing the 
Prime Minister to put into effect the party plan to monopolize the 
Governor-General’s Commission. The Governor-General and his 
British advisers used all their powers of persuasion on the Prime 
Minister to make him and his colleagues see the unwisdom and the 
partiality of such a step, which might well drive the Umma into 
open revolt and wreck the transitional period of self-government. 
But all argument was in vain and the Prime Minister finally felt on 
strong enough ground to put the matter to the House, which duly 
rejected Sayed Ibrahim Ahmed’s membership and substituted 
for him a N.U.P. Southerner who was noted for his compliance. 
This move had the specious recommendation of giving the South 
representation, but in fact it secured an Egyptian-N.U.P. majority 
on the Commission and virtually tied the Governor-General’s 
hands. It was in vain for the Umma and H.M.G. to protest and 
point to a gross breach of the spirit of the Agreement; for the 
manceuvre was within the letter of the Agreement. The change- 
over took place and the Governor-General lost what little chance 
he had of checking the Government in the implementation of the 
Statute. 

‘This move had been the most partisan and pro-Egyptian action 
which the Government had taken during its brief reign; it was also 
the most unco-operative towards the Opposition. So far it has 
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been justified in its belief that its power and backing were strong 
enough to enable it to defy the Umma rather than conciliate them. 
The Umma, entangled in the intricacies of a modern State—they 
are the largest private producers of cotton in the Sudan—and of 
parliamentary procedure, cannot easily revert to the simple 
remedies of the 1880s without upsetting the whole apple-cart, and 
they are still working within the parliamentary framework. They 
may hope, as a sober body of thought in the countryside feels, that 
the N.U.P. Ministry will eventually pull itself down by its own 
mistakes. 

It remains to say something of the British members of the 
judiciary and the British officials serving in the technical depart- 
ments, neither of whom are directly affected by Annex III of the 
Agreement. As to the former, their impartial and privileged posi- 
tion had been recognized in the Statute under which the judiciary 
are the guardians of the Constitution, and their Sudanization was 
not tied to the term of three years set for self-government. In spite 
of this the Sudanization Committee is said to have called for their 
removal, and pressure for this may be expected to increase. As to 
the technical officials, they will have an option whether to stay or 
go, and 1 January 1955 has now been set as the date on which 
they can give six months’ notice of retirement. At the moment it 
cannot be said with any certainty how many of them will choose 
to remain. Much will depend on the terms of the compensation 
Bill which is now in its final stages before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and much also on the terms and conditions which they 
can expect, not only of service, but also of living, since life in the 
future Sudanese State will differ considerably from the colonial 
type of life which they have led in the Sudan during the past fifty 
years. Certainly the Sudan must hope that they will stay; for their 
skill in activities which range from plant-breeding to well-digging 
is what makes the country run, and they cannot be replaced easily 
or cheaply by other European experts. The Prime Minister has 
shown his awareness of this necessity, and there are signs that the 
need of British technicians is recognized; well-diggers are getting 
new contracts and educationalists are still being sought through 
advertisements in the British press. Certainly Britain herself must 
also hope that they will stay; for their presence will be the main 
direct British link with the Sudan, which those who stay on can 
keep green by their example, their patience, and their skill. Pro- 
viding the technical services of the Sudan can be kept going, the 
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country stands a fair chance for the future even with rapid 
Sudanization of the judiciary and the administration. 

‘There are many Sudanese in town and country who do not want 
the British connection to be cut, but they do not appear to realize 
how dangerously close it is to being severed. What bothers many 
observers is the political apathy of the Sudanese people. They are 
not possessed by a fervent and united nationalism. They have been 
able for fifty years to indulge their differences and feuds providing 
they kept within the law, and they have not yet achieved a unani- 
mity of purpose with which to face the present crisis in their 
affairs. They have not yet seen clearly how the Sudan has passed 
almost overnight from fifty years of benevolent administrative rule 
into an era of political government in which they must have views 
and opinions for themselves. From where is to come the power to 
replace the British mainspring which has driven the Sudan up 
from destitution to prosperity? It could come from Egypt; there 
are many Sudanese who sincerely believe that that is what should 
happen, and from what has been written above it will be seen that 
the present Government’s position is orientated towards Egypt. It 
could come from the Sudanese people themselves if their indivi- 
dualism and will for independence can fight itself free of ties, 
sectarian or political, and enable the best of the young educated 
class to give the country the lead it needs. Many feel that it will 
only come if the Sudan is faced with the decision of self-determina- 
tion as soon as possible. 


A. B. H. 


Argentina’s Economic Dilemma 


WHEN the Argentine people voted on 25 April for a new Vice- 
President and for several members of Congress it became clear 
that there had been no major change in public feeling: in elections 
that were conducted with exemplary fairness the Peronista candi- 
date for the Vice-Presidency, Rear-Admiral Teisaire, obtained a 
substantial majority. The polling was conducted perfectly fairly, 
but the scales were heavily weighted in favour of the Peronista 
candidate, who has been in the public eye for some years as 
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President of the Senate and as a personal friend of General Perén. 
The Opposition was unable to produce a candidate whom the 
electorate had ever heard of and, since the Opposition parties have 
been systematically repressed by the Government, their electoral 
machinery was not nearly so efficient as that of the Peronista 
Party. The security of the regime has been further strengthened 
by some technical modifications in the constituencies which serve 
to deprive the Opposition of the few seats that it still held in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate has been all-Peronista for some 
years, so that now there is no Opposition representation in Con- 
gress. 

These facts serve to underline a point that has not perhaps been 
fully accepted outside Argentina: General Perén is the ruler of 
Argentina in the completest sense and his grip on every aspect of 
the nation’s life is firmer than ever. Whatever may be the observer’s 
opinions on political freedom or economic liberalism or the most 
desirable form of government, the fact must be accepted that 
Peronismo is the governing principle in Argentina, and there ts no 
reason to suppose that it will not continue to be so for some time. 
Even the critics, who have missed no opportunity of pointing out 
the economic errors and the political bullying of which General 
Perén and his men have undoubtedly been guilty, have had to ad- 
mit that the regime is firmly seated. They have also had to concede 
that Peronismo has shown a remarkable ability in adapting its 
principles to changing circumstances without appearing fickle or 
actually deserting those whom it has always professed to support. 

In Argentina, perhaps more than in most other countries, 
where there is so close and direct a connection between the 
weather and the economic life of the nation, adaptability is a 
necessary virtue: policies must be adjusted to the rainfall. The 
political climate is also closely related, and the successful ruler 
should be alert and something of an opportunist, to make the most 
of the factors that he cannot control. The principal ingredient of 
General Perén’s political success is his agility and skill at turning 
every event, even the vagaries of the weather, to his own advant- 
age and credit. This talent has achieved the effect of making him 
appear to have extraordinary good luck, and it is possibly his most 
valuable political asset: it commands the respect of his followers 
and the reluctant admiration of his opponents. 

The political stability of the Peronista regime is impressive, but 
it tends to conceal the extremely difficult and even dangerous 
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position that has arisen on the economic side, and it is not at all 
clear how the General or his economic advisers propose to deal 
with the problems that have developed. In the bad crop years of 
1950-1 and 1951-2 (particularly the latter) a relatively small 
volume of money was put into circulation through the official 
crop purchases, and the effect of this was to check inflation and to 
halt the rise in the cost of living. General Perén, the alert oppor- 
tunist, quickly claimed this halt as his own achievement and 
asserted that he had established stability and a balance between 
wages and prices. 

It has proved to be a balance of a somewhat precarious kind, 
however, and it is necessary to draw a distinction between a 
balanced economy—in which stability is achieved and maintained 
because progress is fairly uniform in all its branches, or because 
an adequate proportion of the national product is converted into 
savings and investments, and so forth—and an economy in which 
the ever-present elements of inflation are briefly neutralized by a 
minor recession, but which remains nevertheless an unbalanced, 
inflationary economy. The unmistakable recession that appeared 
in Argentina in 1952 and 1953 gave a brief and rather illusory 
appearance of restored economic stability, but inflationary factors 
such as uneconomic production, insufficient saving, easy credit, 
and ambitious development plans remained: they were neutralized 
by the recession, but their renewed effect is now becoming appar- 
ent with the recovery of business activities that has followed the 
resumption of exports. 

The respite from rising prices, whatever the cause, was very 
welcome in Buenos Aires, and General Perén was able to appreci- 
ate, possibly for the first time, the advantages of stability. The 
problem that he is now facing is that, the recession being definitely 
past, the country’s economy must be allowed to recover and the 
level of business activity should be allowed to increase: this, how- 
ever, takes the brake off the inflationary forces and leads to further 
price rises, and these in turn to labour troubles. Every improve- 
ment in Argentina’s exports tends to have inflationary effects at 
home, and every turn of the inflationary cycle tends to make 
exports harder to sell, yet exports must be increased as much as 
possible in order to purchase vital imports on which the economic 
life of the country virtually depends. 

While labour continues to demand, and to obtain, higher wages 
without there being any proportionate improvement in output 

C 
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nor any substantial increase in savings, inflation can hardly be 
avoided. It seems probable that the matter is beyond the delicate 
adjustments of monetary control and that the problem lies deeper. 
Output is unlikely to increase or to become relatively cheaper until 
a higher standard of productivity is set for, and accepted by, 
labour, and a larger volume of savings is made available for invest- 
ment. ‘There is evidence to suggest that savings are at present 
insufficient to counter-balance the growth of the population and 
the capital erosion or ‘disinvestment’ brought about by inflation. 
The nation is eating its capital. 

The remedy is a much higher level of investment, from whatever 
source, but unfortunately neither domestic nor foreign investors 
are over-anxious to risk their capital in an economy that is mani- 
festly unstable: the first move towards recovery and improved 
stability must therefore come from labour. A genuine will to pro- 
duce would achieve results, and there are suggestions—faint but 
perceptible—in recent events in Buenos Aires that the responsible 
men in the trade unions are aware of the nature of the problem. 
The agreements recently drawn up between the unions and the 
managements show extreme moderation on the part of labour. The 
demonstrations recently reported, in which some of the more 
vociferous or turbulent elements repudiated the agreements— 
which involved wage increases of a modest 10 per cent—and 
demanded 50 per cent increases, are probably not to be regarded 
with too much apprehension. General Perén has branded the 
agitators as Communists and has compared the ‘subversive’ ele- 
ments in the unions to microbes in the human body that cause 
disease. He is too much concerned to grasp at the relative stability 
of wages that is promised in the agreements to allow any form of 
agitation to upset so acceptable an arrangement. Yet he cannot 
afford to appear not to be giving the unions his support. By 
attributing the unrest to ‘infiltration’ he hopes to discredit the 
movement without losing the support of the unions. 

These domestic problems have to be faced and solved before 
conditions can be made propitious for some of General Perén’s 
most interesting and ambitious schemes. Argentina is in the fore- 
front of Latin American industrialization and it is the General’s 
ambition to achieve an advanced stage of technical development in 
the shortest possible time. In this, as in many other spheres, the 
old rivalry with Brazil is always in the background. But it is 
doubtful whether, even now, General Perén fully appreciates the 
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difference between the speed at which industrialization can take 
place in the technical sense and the rate at which an economy can 
be expanded to include industrialization—which requires a higher 
level of saving than Argentina is at present capable of. He has 
found that his slogan ‘economic independence’ is somewhat 
illusory and that not only the process of industrialization but also 
the very maintenance of a high level of industrial production 
require a considerably increased volume of imports: this is parti- 
cularly the case in Argentina, where industry depends so heavily on 
imports of fuels and metals. 

Even the mechanization of agriculture, which is undoubtedly 
a sound project from most points of view, involves increased fuel 
consumption; and it has yet to be established beyond question 
whether the introduction of even locally made tractors into un- 
mechanized areas contributes to or detracts from the balance of 
payments. Is the cost of the extra fuel to be imported covered by 
additional production of exportable commodities? Eventually, it 
is hoped, Argentina will be self-supporting in fuel and other raw 
materials; these balance-of-payment difficulties belong to the 
transition period, it is contended. Unfortunately transitions are 
sometimes lengthy. 

The need to maintain a high level of exports was never greater 
than now. Argentina has few export markets for manufactured 
products, and those are virtually confined to the smaller neighbours: 
the foundation of Argentina’s export trade is agricultural produce, 
which can be, or could be, produced more efficiently and cheaply 
in Argentina than anywhere else in the world. The large-scale 
production of grains and meat is what Argentina is uniquely 
endowed for, and it seems that General Perén knows this as well 
as anybody: he must also be aware of the corollary that industrial 
production in a mineral-deficient country is bound to be unecono- 
mical. It is his past disregard of these inescapable facts that has 
been one of the principal causes of the country’s economic troubles: 
whether his somewhat belated recognition has come too late for 
recovery without disaster will be apparent before long. 

[t is politically impossible and perhaps socially undesirable that 
General Perén should reverse the calendar and drive the industrial 
labour force back to the land, but it seems that his policy is now to 
foster those industries that contribute to the country’s basic 
economy, or in some way assist the balance of payments, and to tax 
those that do not. Besides the industries that use local raw materials 
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(cotton, wool, leather) for which there is clearly every justification 
in the economic sense, there are others, among the mechanical 
industries for instance, where the consumption of imported raw 
materials is not high and the Argentine labour content (including 
ingenuity in design) is such as to justify their being promoted. 
Agricultural machinery is an example where Argentine inventive- 
ness has produced equipment that is superior, in the special con- 
ditions involved, to any that can be obtained abroad. 

The ultimate effect of the development of these industries on 
the country’s balance of payments, and also the incidence of 
mechanization on farm production costs, have yet to be fully 
examined, but in the circumstances of the present agricultural 
labour shortage farmers have no choice but to mechanize as far as 
they are able. The development of mechanized farming and other 
forms of progress are, however, delayed by the constant deteriora- 
tion in Argentina’s terms of trade with the industrialized countries. 
In common with other Latin American countries, in differing 
degrees, the international values of Argentina’s principal exports 
have been declining, in relation to the cost of her imports, almost 
continuously since the immediate post-war years (the Korean 
boom having been very short-lived). These facts have been noticed 
by the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America and were 
stressed by the Argentine delegation at the seventh (1952) General 
Assembly of the United Nations, who contended that the various 
raw commodity conferences have all been designed to lower prices, 
or prevent their rising, while there is no mechanism to enable the 
producing countries to defend their prices, nor to reduce the prices 
of fuels, machinery, and other things that they must import. 

These contentions are of course reasonable enough, and several 
of the Latin American countries endorse them: they would sound 
more convincing from Argentina, however, if she did not maintain 
a highly complicated and distorting exchange mechanism which 
has been so devised that it is now virtually impossible to establish 
the real cost of producing a ton of wheat in terms of dollars, or the 
real cost of an imported tractor in terms of pesos: it is only possible 
to guess that the present cost of the tractor in terms of wheat is 
probably nowhere near its real cost. 

It seems unlikely that substantial changes will occur in the pat- 
tern of trade terms noted by the E.C.L.A., since the manufacturing 
countries tend to have the upper hand: Argentina is less severely 
affected than several of her neighbours, because her vital import 
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requirements have tended to be more in the nature of raw materials 
~and those that were not vital have not been imported—and the 
terms of trade are increasingly to be assessed as between one group 
of primary products and another. In a smaller way Argentina is 
becoming to her neighbours what the larger industrial countries 
are to her: it happens, too, that a large number of the primary goods 
that are not available in sufficient volume in Argentina (petroleum, 
coal, base metals) are obtainable in neighbouring countries. The 
recent economic agreement between Argentina and Chile, which 
Ecuador and Paraguay later joined, foreshadows many possibilities 
of trade developments between these and neighbouring countries, 
all of which are food importers. The terms of trade will then be 
different, but Argentina will tend to be in the ascendancy. 

The economic affairs of Argentina are, in short, very troubled 
ond far less clear than the political situation. The prospects for an 
expansion of trade between Argentina and Europe are better than 
they were, and the recent visit of Drs Remorino and Gémez 
Morales to Europe has sweetened a somewhat sour atmosphere: 
but the facts remain unchanged, and Argentina’s importing 
capacity has not increased. The possibility of assisting the develop- 
ment of Argentina by contributing much-needed capital is a 
traditionally attractive avenue for European investors, but the 
uncértain state of the economy is regarded as something of a deter- 
rent by British capital interests, where it is contended that Argen- 
tina has behaved none too well over certain expropriations and 
remittances. Consequently other nations, either lacking any dis- 
agreeable past experience or else ignoring it, have been placing 
their faith in the theory that substantial investments should help 
to stabilize the country’s economy and enable it to fulfil some of 
the many great promises that men of vision have seen in this ill- 
managed but stupendously wealthy Republic. 

S. A. 











Politics and 
Economics in Czechoslovakia 


The Tenth Congress of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party 


WHILE the latest Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party, which began on 11 June 1954 and lasted for five days, 
cannot be regarded as a turning point in the development of the 
Communist regime in Czechoslovakia, it does provide a useful 
opportunity for an examination of past policy and future prospects. 
This was the first major Party occasion since the deaths of Stalin 
and Gottwald and since the introduction of the so-called new 
course in economic policy. At the same time official spokesmen 
subjected the recently concluded First Five-Year Plan (1949-53) 
to detailed analysis. The major reports presented to the delegates 
covered all aspects of the country’s political and economic life, 
thus giving a comparatively complete picture of trends and events. * 


FOREIGN POLICY AND DEFENCE 
The main political report, presented by Novotny, the First 
Secretary of the Central Committee, began with the customary 
endorsement of Soviet foreign policy. Many speakers, including 
N. S. Khrushchev, the head of the fraternal delegation sent by the 
Soviet Communist Party, stressed the danger of West German 
remilitarization, pointing out that friendship with Eastern Ger- 
many and the support of the U.S.S.R. alone represented a safe- 
guard against a repetition of Czechoslovakia’s catastrophic fate after 
Munich. Speaking about Munich and 1938, Khrushchev said: 
‘The rulers of capitalist States left Czechoslovakia at the mercy 
of the fascist beast. Only the U.S.S.R. remained faithful.’ 
General Cepitka, Vice-Premier and Minister of Defence, assured 
the delegates that the new Czechoslovak Army was fully capable 
of playing its part in the defence of the country. He recalled that at 
the time of the Communist seizure of power in February 1948 the 
Army’s loyalty to the working class had been doubtful owing to 
the influence of the large number of officers prepared to support 
the late Dr BeneS. In view of the extremely passive part played by 
1 Unless otherwise stated quotations and summaries of speeches and Congress 
reports are based on official versions published in Rudé Prdvo, 12 June 1954, 
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the Army in 1948 and of the refusal of leading officers to oppose the 
armed workers’ militias which carried out the Communist coup six 
years ago, this was a significant admission for Cepitka to make. He 
went on to say that since 1950 the political and military structure 
of the Army had been fundamentally changed ‘in conformity with 
the needs of the defence of our Western frontier’. The social com- 
position of the officers’ corps had been transformed, and on 1 
January 1954 the total percentage of serving officers from working 
people’s families was 98-4. Soviet-type uniforms, weapons, regu- 
lations, and drill had been successfully introduced. Cepitka praised 
the excellence of Czechoslovak armaments, describing them as ‘far 
superior to the fighting equipment of capitalist armies’. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION AND IDEOLOGICAL QUESTIONS 


The condemnation of the ‘cult of personalities’ and the call for 
collective leadership, first voiced after the death of Stalin through- 
out the Communist world, were reiterated by Novotny in most 
emphatic terms. Changes in the Party Statute, approved by the 
Congress, abolished the Party Chairmanship, which had been 
vacant since Gottwald’s death in March of last year. The Praesi- 
dium of the Central Committee, in theory the supreme policy- 
making body, has been abandoned in favour of a smaller Polit- 
bureau, which thus replaces both the personal authority of the 
former Party Chairman and the wider deliberative functions of the 
former Praesidium. President Zapotocky expressed the hope that 
this new arrangement would result in a more consistent application 
of the principle of collective leadership. ‘The new Central Com- 
mittee does not include Party leaders who spent the war years in 
the West: there were two? in the previous one. 

Various heresies and deviations were denounced in general 
terms by a number of speakers. Novotny himself pointed out the 
alleged dangers of ‘bourgeois nationalism’ and Karol Bacilek, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Slovak Communist 
Party, complained that the old problem of Czech-Slovak relation- 
ships had by no means been solved. He spoke of economic separa- 
tism in Slovakia and explained that, for instance, it was impossible 
to run the country’s railways without central direction from Prague. 
His criticism of Slovak nationalism sounded like a repetition of 
arguments advanced by Czech politicians before the last war: 
Slovaks must not underestimate the Czech contribution to the 


‘Vaclav Nosek and Mrs Hodinova-Spurna. 
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development of their country; they must not overvalue their own 
successes and must adopt a more tolerant attitude towards their 
fellow-citizens of Czech, Ukrainian, and Hungarian origin. 
Nationalist prejudices had been apparent in the tolerant attitude 
of the Slovak authorities towards ‘illegal house-building, fraudu- 
lent conversion of building funds, and illegal slaughter of livestock, 
and in their frequent indulgence in stupid nationalist jokes’. The 
Central Committee of the Slovak Communist Party would have to 
face up to its responsibilities. It is noteworthy that a spectacular 
trial of a group of Slovak bourgeois nationalists took place a few 
weeks before the Congress, yet Bacilek deprecated the idea that the 
passing of sentence on Husak, Novomesky, and their associates 
would be the end of the matter. The Congress was followed by a 
further trial of a Slovak leader; this time it was a former Vice- 
Premier and fellow-travelling Chairman of the Revival Party, Dr 
Sevéik, who was sentenced to eighteen years. 

Several speakers denounced what they called ‘social-democrat- 
ism’, by which they apparently meant the advocacy of better wage 
conditions and less severe production norms regardless of labour 
productivity. It was pointed out that demands such as these had 
had their uses in the days of capitalist rule, but that in a socialist 
State better production results and improvements in labour pro- 
ductivity were the only means of reaching the desired goal. 
Novotny criticized the trade unions for their failure to support the 
introduction of new production techniques and to encourage the 
adoption of innovations submitted by rationalizers from among the 
workers themselves. 

He also emphasized the importance of the ideological struggle 
against what he termed ‘the remaining capitalist elements’, ‘who 
rely on the obstinacy of old reactionary opinions and who will 
never forgive us for having robbed them of power and expropriated 
them’. The kulaks were the last remaining capitalist property- 
owning group, and ‘a policy of restriction and displacement’ was 
being applied against them. So much for hopes of a more lenient 
policy associated with the so-called new course. 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL QUESTIONS 


Novotny had this to say about shortcomings in literature and 
art: ‘As a result of the failure to understand the great social 
mission of the arts, certain trends towards liberalism have recently 
appeared in literature and art. Some artists avoid topical themes 
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while others consider form more important than the content of 
their work. Superficial sentimentality is being expressed in poetry, 
which is divorced from the masses.’ Recent films had been guilty of 
‘crude simplification’ of current problems, and the most experi- 
enced film producers tended to ignore topical themes and to con- 
centrate on historical films. From Novotny’s criticism it would 
appear that it is considered safer to deal with the past than with 
the controversial present. Audiences, too, perhaps prefer films that 
describe the nation’s historical achievements to cinematographic 
tracts about the advantages of collectivized agriculture or about 
love at the lathe. 

Kopecky, the Minister of Culture, followed up Novotny’s re- 
marks by calling on composers to produce really expressive and 
popular music rather than ‘cantatas with an ideological context’. 
Architects, too, should emulate ‘the magnificent architecture of 
the U.S.S.R.’ instead of obeying ‘purely constructivist principles’. 
Kopecky also complained that the aims of satirical writing had 
been misunderstood. Party activities must never be the subject of 
satire. ‘Not a shadow of insult or derision must be directed at our 
glorious Party, which deserves to be honoured and loved. The 
same applies to our People’s Government.’ 

Turning to the mistaken belief that the new life must necessarily 
be drab, Kopecky recalled that balls and dances had been officially 
encouraged and expressed his appreciation of the high standard of 
last season’s balls. “This reminded us that the cultivation of fashion, 
of female beauty and outward appearance, is a serious affair,’ he 
said. 

Stoll, the Minister of Education, deplored the examination 
standards prevailing in the country’s secondary schools, due 
largely to ‘the tendency of teachers and inspectors to assess the 
work of schools not so much by what the children learned, as by 
the extent of their extra-curricular activities, such as waste-paper 
collections’. ‘There had been too many changes in the syllabus and 
in text-books: ‘the routine of school life must become more settled, 
and neither children nor teachers must be overworked.’ 

The discussion of cultural and ideological questions at this Con- 
gress was a projection of topics dealt with by the Central Com- 
mittee last December and added little that was new to the old 
complaints and criticisms. The main task of the Congress, accord- 
ing to the agenda, was to approve directives for next year’s econo- 
mic plan and for a short-term plan of agricultural improvements. 
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However, it is significant that a not inconsiderable amount of time 
was devoted to impressing the 1,292 delegates from all parts of the 
country with the importance of the ideological struggle which must 
be won before ultimate success in the political and economic field 
can be achieved. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

The policy of relaxation of industrialization’ and of greater 
emphasis on the production of consumer goods, which has affected 
the whole Soviet bloc during the last twelve months, was first 
introduced in Czechoslovakia by a Government declaration of 
policy presented to the Czechoslovak National Assembly by Pre- 
mier Siroky on 15 September 1953. This declaration formed the 
basis of the 1954 Economic Plan, and its salient principles were 
acclaimed by many speakers at this Communist Party Congress. 
At the same time, however, it was made clear that the development 
of heavy industries would not be abandoned and that economic 
integration with the other Soviet bloc countries would continue to 
be pursued. 

The main Economic Report at the Congress was submitted by 
Premier Siroky who recalled last year’s monetary reform which, 
as he said, had necessarily preceded the abolition of rationing and 
the series of price reductions carried out by the Government. He 
claimed that since the monetary reform real wages had risen by 
one-fifth,? while during the Five-Year Plan (1949-53) the national 
income had increased by 59 per cent. 

The 1954 Plan, as outlined by Siroky last September, had set 
aside 23,000 million Czechoslovak koruny for capital investment, 
thus maintaining it at approximately the 1953 level. In his Budget 
speech in the National Assembly last March, Finance Minister 
Duri8 had announced that capital investment in agriculture would 
be double that of 1953, thus reducing the share of transport, 
building, and industry. At the Congress Siroky informed the dele- 
gates that capital investments would be maintained at the 1954 
level during 1955, thus virtually proclaiming a two-year period to 

1 An analysis of the earlier policy in favour of industrialization was given in 
‘Sovietization of the Czechoslovak Economy: The Effects in Industry’, in The 
World Today, February 1953. 

? According to the U.N. Economic Survey for Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 1954), 
the currency reform of June 1953 increased the cost of living by 32 per cent. 
The Survey states that subsequent price reductions brought real wages back 


to the 1950 level. No mention was made at the Congress of the riots which 
followed the currency reform. 
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be consecrated to industrial consolidation and agricultural de- 
velopment. 

The problems of manpower and labour productivity, already 
mooted in the original announcement of a new economic course 
last September, were discussed at the Congress by Vice-Premier 
Dolansky, who explained at great length that the increase of pro- 
duction needed to improve the country’s living standard could only 
be achieved by raising labour productivity since no great increase 
in manpower could be expected, particularly in view of Siroky 
demand for the addition of 320,000 workers to the agricultural 
labour force within the next three years. Dolansky declared that 
industry must rely on increased productivity to meet its tasks. 
During the Five-Year Plan productivity had risen by 62 per cent, 
so that three-quarters of the increase in industrial production had 
been accounted for by higher productivity and only one-quarter by 
added manpower. In 1955 increased productivity would have to 
account for as much as 86 per cent of the total planned production 
increase. According to Dolansky, women, particularly housewives, 
were the only untapped reserve of labour worth mentioning, and 
although women accounted for 35 per cent of the total labour 
force, more must be done to induce them to take up permanent 
employment. 

Another way of raising the national income was to reduce pro- 
duction costs. It had been intended to reduce production costs by 
2°3 per cent in 1954 and by 3 per cent in 1955, but Dolansky 
pointed out with regret that so far the rate of this year’s reduction 
had been only 0-4 per cent. Excessive stock-piling of raw material 
on the part of many factories had contributed to this relative 
failure. 

Several speakers stressed the intention of Czechoslovakia’s 
planners to integrate the country’s economy with that of the Soviet 
bloc as a whole. The next Czechoslovak long-term plan is due to 
begin in 1956, and the Congress therefore discussed only directives 
for 1955 and for the short-term development of agricultural pro- 
duction. Novotny spoke of the co-ordination of Soviet bloc econo- 
mic plans as part of the work organized by the Council of Mutual 
Economic Assistance (usually described as ‘Comecon’ in the West). 
While declaring Czechoslovakia’s desire to trade with all and 
sundry on a ‘basis of equality’, Novotny expressed his gratification 
at the fact that the share of the Soviet bloc in the volume of 
Czechoslovak foreign trade had increased from 32 per cent in 
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1948 to 78 per cent in 1953.! The total volume of foreign trade had 
increased by one-sixth during the Five-Year Plan. 


INDUSTRY 


Despite the fact that an immediate reduction of 16-1 per cent 
in capital investments in heavy industries had been decreed last 
September, heavy and basic industries played an important part 
in the economic deliberations of the Congress. Successes achieved 
during the Five-Year Plan were announced in Novotny’s political 
report: the output of capital goods had increased by 18-7 per cent 
and of consumer goods by 79-8 per cent. At the same time the 
share of capital goods in the total volume of industrial production 
had grown from 57:6 per cent in 1948 to 62-3 per cent in 1953. 
At the moment, Novotny boasted, Czechoslovakia occupied the 
ninth place in the world in her output of hard coal per head of 
population and sixth place in the output of crude steel. The 
engineering industry had more than tripled its output since 1948. 
Industrial production this year was to increase by 5-8 per cent as 
compared with last year, and by a further g per cent in 1955. The 
increase in the production of capital goods would be only slightly 
more than that of consumer goods. 

The 1954 production targets aim at an increase of 4°5 per cent 
in the production of steel and 8-5 per cent in that of coal in com- 
parison with last year. The economic directives for 1955 issued by 
the Congress call for increases of 5 per cent in the output of coal, 
thus emphasizing the fundamental importance of mining. A Con- 
ference of leading miners was held within a month of the Congress; 
tasks were discussed, and President Zapotocky announced that 
coal production targets for the first half of this year had been 
fulfilled. He also stated that the average earnings of hard coal 
miners had risen by 88-3 per cent and of brown coal miners by 
58-9 per cent since 1948. This last statement should be judged 
in conjunction with the fact that production costs have increased 


1 In his Budget speech last March Finance Minister Duri’ stated that Czecho- 
slovak trade with the Soviet bloc had increased by 207 per cent between 1948 
and 1953 and that trade with the capitalist world over the same period had fallen 
off by 61 per cent. (Rudé Prdvo, 10 March 1954.) 

2 The U.N. Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 gives the following production 
figures: 


Czechoslovak production in 1948 1953 planned for 1953 
hard and brown coal (in million tons) 41°3 54°5 63-6 
electricity (in million MWh) 7°5 12°9 12°3 
crude steel (in million tons) 2°79 4°6 4°3 


® Rudé Prdvo, 4 July 1954. 
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by 32°6 per cent for hard coal and by 8-2 per cent for brown coal 
since 1950. 

Premier Siroky, who discussed future prospects rather than past 
successes and failures, warned the Congress that coal supplies 
would not be sufficient even if the mining industry were to imple- 
ment its targets. The mines could not expect more manpower, 
and existing resources must be used to better advantage. The 
Government has tried to solve the power problem by the construc- 
tion of a number of ambitious hydroelectrical installations, parti- 
cularly on the river Vitava in Central Bohemia and the river Vah 
in Slovakia. This really tremendous achievement, however, repre- 
sents only a partial solution as both these rivers freeze up during the 
winter. Siroky therefore stressed that reductions in the consump- 
tion of fuel and power were needed. So far this year fuel consump- 
tion norms had been greatly exceeded, and this was a bad omen 
for next year when a Io per cent cut in fuel consumption must be 
effected. Much had been done to increase the output of electricity. 
‘The output of power stations had been tripled as compared with 
that of 1937, and a further increase of 11 per cent was planned for 
1955." 

Turning to other sectors of industry, Siroky criticized engineer- 
ing factories for their ‘recurring failure to produce machinery 
needed for key industries’ and also described the transport system 
as ‘the chief bottleneck of our economy’. “The winter frosts found 
the railways in a state of complete unpreparedness and a stoppage 
of calamitous dimensions was the result. Both passenger and goods 
trains are running late and this is accepted as a regular phen- 
omenon,’ Siroky said. He urged all transport workers to give of 
their best to improve this state of affairs. 

The Premier also recalled that last year’s Government directive 
had urged improvements in the supply of consumer goods and in 
the provision of various services such as catering. In reality only 
slight improvements had been effected, particularly as to the 
quality of consumer goods offered to the public. More attention 
would also be devoted to housing: during the Five-Year Plan 
131,000 housing units had been completed, and another 40,000 
units would be added this year and 48,000 next year. In addition, 
the State was prepared to support workers who wanted to build 


' Rudé Prdvo, 21 March 1954. 
® According to Rudé Prdvo (8 June 1954), power station breakdowns in 1953 
reduced power output by 16-3 per cent. 
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their own houses by granting mortgages on generous terms. 


AGRICULTURE 

The greater part of Siroky’s economic report was devoted to 
agriculture, and this must indeed be regarded as the major prob- 
lem, both economic and political, now facing the Communist 
regime in Czechoslovakia.! Much has been achieved in industry, 
but the level of agricultural production has been consistently low, 
forcing the country to import large quantities of food from the 
U.S.S.R. By comparison with 1952 last year’s imports of butter 
increased by 15 per cent, of meat by 73 per cent, and of fats by 
145 per cent. The United Nations Economic Survey for Europe 
in 1953 gives the following statistics on Czechoslovak agricultural 


production : 
(in million tons for grain, million head for livestock, 
thousands of litres per cow for milk yields) 


1937 1948 1949 195 1951 1952 
bread grain 3°1 2°5 2°38 2°6 2°7 2°8 
coarse grain a*3 1°9 2°1 2°° 2:3 2°2 
pigs ie 3°2 4°1 3°8 4°2 4°6 
cattle 4°7 3°7 4°2 4°3 4°3 4°3 
milk yields 1°9 +2 13 1*4 I's 1°6 


Siroky admitted that pre-war yields of potatoes, flax, and sugar 
beet had not yet been reached and that the total area sown had 
decreased by more than 10,000 hectares? since 1937. While the 
production of pork had been increased, that of beef was far below 
target. Milk yields were also insufficient. 

Siroky’s explanation for the failure of agriculture to keep pace 
with the nation’s economic development as a whole was a repetition 
of the old complaint that mechanization had not been applied in a 
manner which would enable it to overcome the shortage of labour 
in agriculture. He failed to say that this shortage of labour had 
been originally caused by the heavy industrialization programme, 
and his call for 320,000 more workers in agriculture by 1957° and 
for more tractors did not go to the root of the matter, which lies in 
the political opposition of the countryside to the Government’s 
past agricultural policy. Collectivization had been pushed too hard 
in 1952, and last year a halt was called: this has been admitted by 
official spokesmen on several occasions, and in particular by Siroky 


1 An account of the collectivization drive and of long-standing agricultural 
problems was given in ‘Sovietization of the Czechoslovak Economy: The Effects 
in Agriculture’, in The World Today, April 1953. 

2 ; hectare equals 2°471 acres. 

§ Mainly intended for the under-populated areas formerly inhabited by the 
Sudeten German minority. 
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himself when he presented the 1954 economic programme last 
September. Last summer President Zapotocky told farmers that 
they could leave collective farms to return to private farming, but 
more than 33 per cent of the national total of arable land is now 
tilled by collective farms, too many of which have failed to func- 
tion properly. 

At the recent Congress Novotny ascribed the failure of some 
collective farms, or co-operatives as the regime prefers to call them, 
to the pressure put on farmers to join them. Persuasion is now to 
be the method adopted, and in future, according to Siroky, ‘co- 
operatives will be established only where conditions are suitable 
and where small and medium farmers have been convinced of the 
advantages of co-operative farming.’ In the meantime, he added, 
the benefits hitherto confined to State farms and co-operatives 
would be extended to the farming community as a whole, and 
State tractor stations had been instructed to help private farmers 
whenever possible. The tractor stations had so far failed to make 
proper use of their equipment, chiefly owing to ‘the low political 
and professional standard of those in charge’, Siroky informed 
the Congress.! Co-operative farms would be granted extended 
credits to enable them to put their activities on a solid foundation.? 

In this way Siroky hoped that the directives given to agriculture 
by the Congress would be fulfilled: by 1957 average yields must 
be raised as follows: wheat by 12 per cent, rye 10 per cent, potatoes 
15 per cent, sugar beet 18 per cent, flax 29 per cent, and hops 26 
per cent. Compared with 1953 meat production must go up by 26 
per cent by 1957. Within this general increase the production of 
pork and lard must be increased by 51 per cent. Milk yields must 
go up by 31 per cent. 


CONCLUSION 
The Czechoslovak economy certainly made considerable pro- 
gress during the Five-Year Plan: coal mining and agriculture were 
the only really unsatisfactory sectors. It remains to be seen whether 


1 Last December Uher, the Minister of Agriculture, told the Party’s Central 
Committee that not a single manager of a tractor station had received a higher 
education and that only 3-5 per cent of managers had attended secondary 
schools. 

* The 1954 Budget allotted 1,600 million koruny for co-operative farm credits: 
an increase of 142 per cent over 1953. 

® This year’s harvest and haymaking have been severely affected by adverse 
weather conditions, and in particular by last month’s Danube floods which did 
considerable damage in the grain-growing area round Bratislava. 
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the agricultural policy announced at the Congress will be a success; 
food production is obviously the key to the consumer goods drive. 
A relaxation of the political pressure against the private farmers 
and a continuation of the policy of raising bulk buying prices may 
well bring about an improvement in agricultural deliveries. The 
policy of switching thousands of workers to agriculture, previously 
applied in other critical sectors such as coal mining, represents a 
doubtful expedient as their absence will be felt elsewhere. The 
truth is, as the Czechoslovak planners have realized, that the 
Czechoslovak economy has been overextended since 1951 when 
the revised Five-Year Plan targets were adopted. It is true that 
capital investments in heavy industry have been reduced, but it 
has been found impossible to reduce production, probably because 
of commitments towards the U.S.S.R. There is therefore the 
possibility that the equipment of the heavy industries will be over- 
strained and indeed obsolescent by the time the next long-term 
plan is due to begin. The so-called new course is really only an 
attempt to maintain the existing status quo in industry while 
striving to improve the situation in agriculture, but the econo- 
my of a nation cannot be developed by leaps and bounds, and the 
Communist planners in Czechoslovakia are finding out that it is 
much more difficult to restore the economic balance than to dis- 
rupt it. They are suffering from the additional disadvantage of 
having to wage an ideological struggle at the same time. On the 
other hand it would be a mistake to ignore their achievements, and 
given time they may well win through, particularly if they succeed 
in making the young people of Czechoslovakia believe that the 
difficulties of the present are merely a prelude to the prosperity of 
the future. 


J. A. 
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